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A HARVARD EDUCATIONAL PLAN ALBERT E. HINDMARSH 


Mr. Hindmarsh, an assistant dean of Harvard College, describes here the modifications in 
undergraduate life at Harvard embodied in the House Plan, the general examination and 
tutorial system, concentration of subjects, Freshman Halls, and the advisory system. 


SELECTING COLLEGE ENTRANTS Har R. DouG ass 


While at the University of Oregon, Mr. Douglass, now of the University of Minnesota, 
studied the records of a large group of college students. He appraised the prevailing 
schemes of choosing college entrants by the records of these students during five successive 
quarters. 


HIGHER REQUIREMENTS G. R. Moon 


While Assistant University Examiner at the University of Chicago, Mr. Moon studied the 
effects of raising admission requirements, of augmented personnel service, and of improved 
instruction upon freshman marks. His results were interesting, and some of the implications 
were unexpected. Mr. Moon is now Examiner and Recorder of the Chicago Departments of 
the University of Illinois. 


A PERENNIAL PROBLEM WItuiaM A. AsHBROOK 


The kaleidoscopic changes in the powers of faculties and of lay boards during the decade 
ending in 1929 clearly indicated the need of new administrative principles. This opinion 
is expressed by Mr. Ashbrook, professor in Defiance College (Ohio). 


SABBATICAL LEAVE Henry G. BENNETT AND SCHILLER SCROGGS 


President Bennett, of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College and Mr. Scroggs, 
director of administrative research at the same institution, ascribe here a questionnaire study 
in which 268 institutions co-operated. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Harry DELson 


A knowledge of social problems is an essential part of the training of an engineer in the 
opinion of Mr. Delson, instructor of economics, in the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
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A Harvard Educational Plan 


By ALBERT E. HINDMARSH 


“To be at home in all lands and all ages; to count Nature a familiar 
acquaintance, and Art an intimate friend; to gain a standard for the 
appreciation of other men’s work and the criticism of one’s own; to carry 
the keys of the world’s library in one’s pocket and feel its resources behind 


one in whatever task one undertakes; . . 


. to lose oneself in enthusiasm 


and to co-operate with others for common ends; to learn manners .. . 


and form character . . 
year’s of one’s life.” 


this ideal of the late President 

Hyde of Bowdoin will ever be 
attained ; nor can it be said that a com- 
prehensive and realizable “plan” to- 
ward its fulfillment has at any one 
time been set forth in concrete form. 
This and similar ideals exist, however, 
and attempts are being made in many 
institutions toward their realization. 
The policy of drift, noticeable a gen- 
eration ago among American colleges, 
and which Henry Adams referred to 
in 1905 as attaching only barnacles, 
no longer characterizes the liberal-arts 
college. Curiously enough, the em- 
phasis today is not on an intensification 
of material learning. With proper 


|’ IS perhaps too much to say that 
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. this is the offer of the college for the best four 


allowances, another dictum of Adams 
may be said to suggest the newer 
bases of educational plans, “What one 
knows, in youth, is of little moment; 
they know enough who know how to 
learn.” 

So far as the development of Har- 
vard College in the past twenty 
years is concerned, the element of a 
comprehensive plan is found in the 
intimate connection and dependency 
between the major changes since 1910. 
It is in viewing these changes retro- 
spectively that one senses an ideal and 
a plan advancing toward its realiza- 
tion. Starting with the replacement in 
1910 of the free elective system by a 
plan of concentration and distribution, 
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each of several successive steps has 
been taken apparently as _ supple- 
mentary to others already inaugu- 
rated, the partial success of which 
required further innovations or modi- 
fication. Thus, while an educational 
ideal has always been behind each 
fundamental change, the actual steps 
toward its fulfillment have not been 
the result of any hard and fast com- 
prehensive plan. It has been gradual, 
in large part spontaneous, for the 
partial success of each step has called 
forth the additional change necessary 
to insure its practical merit. 

These developments in chronologi- 
cal order are the Plan of Concen- 
tration and Distribution (1910), the 
General Examination and Tutorial 
System (1912 beginning in one di- 
vision), Freshman Halls and Ad- 
visory System (1914), the Reading 
Periods (1927), and the House Plan 
(1930). It is not proposed here to 
go into a detailed analysis of each of 
these elements in the recent develop- 
ment of Harvard College. That has 
been done elsewhere in available 
form.’ One may derive a more vivid 
picture of the interworking and inter- 
relationships of these features of un- 
dergraduate life at Harvard if the 
academic experience of a typical, but 
hypothetical, student is followed from 
his entrance to his graduation. 


E MAY assume that Jones 
(who enters Harvard and grad- 
uates in this article) is not fully aware 


of the purposefulness of the rules 

*See, Five College Plans (Columbia University 
Press, 1931), pp. 29-58; Recent Trends in American 
College Education (Chicago University Press, 1931) 
and Harvard University Pamphlets entitled Recenz 
Changes in Harvard College and General Examina- 
tions and Tutors in Harvard College. 
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which govern his choice of courses, of 
the general examinations in his senior 
year, or of the tutorial system. He 


. may even have only a scanty realiza- 


tion of the reasons which underlie the 
reading periods. Perhaps his fresh- 
man adviser does not strike him as 
part of a system (it is to be hoped he 
does fail to sense a system); he will 
not yet see the larger purposes of the 
Houses, although he will at once ap- 
preciate their advantages. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to interpose some 
explanation of his experience as he 
goes through Harvard College. 
After Jones and the Committee on 
Admissions have come to an under- 
standing, he is admitted in July as a 
member of the freshman class. During 
the summer the dean sends a letter to 
his parents and to his head master, 
asking for “detailed, first-hand infor- 
mation as to his characteristics, needs, 
capacity, and limitations.” This letter 
is read and used by the dean of Fresh- 
men, the assistant deans, and the med- 
ical adviser. Before the student comes 
to Cambridge, he is notified that he 
must live in one of the Freshman 
Halls, unless for special reasons the 
dean allows him to live elsewhere. 
He applies for and is assigned a room 
in August. The first use made of the 
parent’s and head master’s letters is 
in connection with this room assign- 
ment, for they help to determine the 
type of roommate Jones should have. 
When he arrives at Cambridge the 
Freshman finds that he is given Fri- 
day and Saturday prior to the regular 
opening of College to find himself— 
to get settled in his room, register, 
and consult a freshman adviser to 
whom he has earlier been assigned by 
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the dean of Freshmen who is ex officio 
chairman of the Board of Faculty 
Advisers. His adviser is a member 
of the faculty who has in all seven- 
teen freshman advisees. On Saturday, 
Jones spends by appointment at least 
a half-hour with his adviser setting 
up his course schedule. Throughout 
his first year the student is free to 
consult his adviser on any and all 
problems. The adviser through the 
agency of the dean of Freshmen is in 
possession of pertinent information 
contained in the parent’s and head 
master’s letters. 

The Freshman is in the center of 
things; the Freshman Halls are all in 
the Yard adjoining Widener Library 
and the classrooms; he takes his meals 
in the Union; residing in his dormi- 
tory are proctors, young men placed 
there to be of aid to him; he will find 
resident there also usually one instruc- 
tor connected with some important 
freshman course. All those who ad- 
vise him—proctors, resident instruc- 
tors, and -his faculty adviser—take 
some of their meals in the Freshman 
Dining Hall at the Union. 


HE first-year man is required in 

April to consult with his faculty 
adviser concerning the choice of a 
field of concentration. By this time he 
is fairly conversant with the matter of 
concentration and distribution. He 
knows that of the seventeen courses, 
including freshman English, which he 
must take to graduate, six must be in 
some one department or field and four 
of the remaining courses must be dis- 
tributed one in each of the basic fields 
of learning: literature, science, phi- 
losophy or mathematics, and history. 
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He finds some thirty fields of concen- 
tration; having chosen one, he and his 
adviser map out a general plan of 
course study for the next three years. 
This plan is tentative; it may be 
changed at any time, but it sets a goal, 
and the student begins to see some 
sort of unity in his college career. 

At the end of his freshman year, 
Jones has completed four or five 
courses; he has chosen his special field 
(concentration) and mapped out his 
work for the remaining years in col- 
lege; he has found new friends and 
has become accustomed to new social, 
as well as new academic, conditions. 
The chances are good that he has be- 
come well acquainted personally with 
his faculty adviser, the resident in- 
structor in his hall, some of the proc- 
tors, and some of his instructors. One 
more important decision must be made 
later in the first year; he is called 
upon to choose the House of which he 
expects to be a member in his sopho- 
more and succeeding years. 

The choice of a field of concentra- 
tion, the House Plan, and the tutorial 
system are apt to strike Jones as being 
tied together. He is called upon to 
think about them at the same time, 
and he probably thinks the whole 
thing through rather seriously. 
the end of his first year and after he 
has chosen his field of concentration, 
he is assigned a tutor in that field. 
His tutorial work begins when he 
commences work in his field of con- 
centration at the beginning of his 
sophomore year. Depending on a 
number of factors, his tutor may be a 
young instructor or a full professor. 
There is no academic rank of “tutor”; 
a tutor has a function, not a rank. 
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Most instructors and a great many of 
the members of the faculty of profes- 
sorial rank are also tutors, combining 
formal teaching in the classroom with 
this special method of individual 
instruction. 

Jones decides to concentrate in the 
field of government. He spends one 
hour weekly with a tutor in that field. 
The tutor assigns him, during his 
sophomore year, rather introductory 
reading in the field. The tutorial 
assignments in his junior year are 
more advanced; in his senior year 
they are advanced and individualized 
to meet his special needs, taste, and 
capacity. The tutor and student from 
week to week discuss the reading, the 
student doing most of the talking. It 
should be emphasized that the tutor 
does not assign or discuss work cov- 
ered by Jones’s courses; he tries to fill 
| in the gaps left by his courses, to 
| encourage him to think out larger 
| problems, to induce him to pursue 


| material outside and beyond the scope 
of courses. The larger purpose behind 


the contact between tutor and student 


| is to encourage the student to see the 


subject which he is studying as some- 
thing more than a combination of 
mere courses or of assignments in text- 
books; as soon as possible he is ex- 
pected to view the work as whole, to 
co-ordinate his knowledge, and to 
grasp the fact that problems widely 
separated on the surface require for 
their solution a fundamental knowl- 
edge of varying fields. The tutor 
keeps no attendance, gives no marks, 
makes no reports to the dean’s office. 
The student receives no credit for his 
tutorial work, which involves annually 
as much work as one course at least. 
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Tutorial conferences are informal; 
usually they are lively, intimate, and 
marked by a mutual reaction of the 
interests of tutor and student. A dull 
student cannot long remain quiescent 
under a provocative tutor. The indi- 
vidual and informal conference in 
cheerful surroundings (the tutor’s liv- 
ing quarters), assignments of readings 
chosen to challenge attention and de- 
bate, and the complete absence of 
coercion from above—these challenge 
a response from the student which is 
apt to lead to independence of both 
reading and thinking. This relation- 
ship between the student and his tutor 
continues through graduation. 


HE tutorial system is closely 
connected with the seven Houses 
recently inaugurated. The Houses, 
made possible by the gift of Mr. 
Edward S. Harkness, Yale ’97, pro- 
vide quarters for more than eighteen 
hundred upperclassmen. Each House 
has a student membership of from 
two hundred to two hundred eighty 
upperclassmen. The staff includes the 
master who is a resident member of 
the faculty; a senior tutor who acts 
as his assistant; a group of seven or 
more professors from different de- 
partments, serving as associates; and 
a dozen or more tutors in various 
fields of concentration, most of them 
unmarried and resident in the House. 
Every House has its own library of 
from five thousand to twelve thou- 
sand volumes, chosen to include books 
used in large courses and in general 
and tutorial reading; there are also 
common rooms and a dining hall in 
each House. 
Normally the student and his tutor 
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are resident in the same House. Jones 
is apt to choose a House into which he 
knows some of his friends are going, 
but his residence in a House will at 
once widen his friendships, for the 
members of each House are chosen 
by the master so as to include a cross 
section of the college body—men 
from different parts of the country; 
different schools; in different fields of 
concentration; varying in scholastic 
ability, in outside interests, and about 
equally divided among Sophomores, 
Juniors, and Seniors. He may be a 
member of one or several of the 
House groups—squash, tennis, foot- 
ball, crew, politics club—he can hardly 
help being drawn into some activity. 
The House provides the social ad- 
vantages of a small college; its in- 
tramural possibilities will provide 
athletics for all. But the advantages of 
a larger institution are retained, for 
men living in different Houses attend 
common lectures and classes as here- 
tofore; the same scholastic require- 
ments and general college rules apply. 

The essence of a great deal of 
the student’s enjoyment and inter- 
est in his non-academic activities lies 
in the incentiveness of lively com- 
petition and emulation, and in the 
inspiration of seeing a definite objec- 
tive. His courses, his tutorial read- 
ing, his independent reading and 
thinking call for the same incentives. 
This Jones will find in a set of exam- 
inations given in May of his senior 
year. In order to receive the Bach- 
elor’s degree, every student in Har- 
vard College must pass, in addition to 
course requirements, a general exam- 
ination in his major subject and its 
allied fields. For Jones, who is con- 
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centrating in government, this in- 
cludes three examinations. First, a 
three-hour written examination cover- 
ing government in general; some fif- 
teen questions are presented, touching 
on political theory, comparative gov- 
ernment, international relations, and 
constitutional law; he has the option 
of writing on from four to six ques- 
tions. The next day he writes a three- 
hour correlation examination; the 
purpose of this is to determine the ex- 
tent to which he has worked out the 
relations between the field of govern- 
ment and the allied fields of history 
and economics; the same wide option 
holds in his choice of questions. A 
few days later he takes a special ex- 
amination, three hours in duration, 
covering a special field within the 
general field of government. This he 
has probably chosen in his junior year 
from the following: political theory; 
comparative government; interna- 
tional law and diplomacy; American 
federal government, constitutional and 
administrative law; or American state, 
local, and administrative government. 
A required part of this examination is 
a one-hour essay. 


HE general examinations call for 

some comment. They are the 
tangible goal of the student’s efforts 
in his various courses, in his tutorial 
work, and in his independent reading. 
He is aware of the objective early 
in his college career and works to- 
ward it. The questions are generally 
of a subjective type calling forth, not 
factual or compendious knowledge, 
but the application of principles 
thoroughly thought through and 
subjected to independent thinking. 
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Courses alone are not sufficient prep- 
aration for the examinations; tutorial 
work and independent efforts are 
necessary to success. There are read- 
ing periods set aside for the purpose 
of encouraging independent work on 
the part of the students. During 
these periods, one covering two and 
one-half weeks following the Christ- 
mas recess, the other three weeks in 
May just prior to final examinations, 
all lectures in courses above elemen- 
tary grade and all tutorial conferences 
are suspended. Without any direct 
guidance from his tutor or instructors, 
the student placed on his own for 
these periods covers optional books 
and assigned topics. These are not 
pre-examination review periods; the 
regular examination periods, of about 
the same length, come later. The 
reading periods are designed to give 
the students opportunity to study on 
their own, thus serving to stimulate 
original effort. At the same time they 
“increase the opportunity for study, 
writing, and independent original 
scholarship on the part of instructors 
who have found themselves burdened 
with an increasing amount of work.” 


EHIND the modifications of 

undergraduate life in Harvard 
College made in the past twenty 
years and embodied in the House 
Plan, the general examination and 
tutorial system, the plan of distribu- 
tion and concentration, and the Fresh- 
man Halls and advisory system, there 
exists the belief that these are steps 
toward the stimulation of scholarship 
among the undergraduates. That ob- 
jective has included emphasis upon 
the importance of the proper physical 
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and social environment. It is not dif- 
ficult to appraise the material benefits 
derived from physical improvements, 
such as the Freshman Halls and the 
Houses. It is less easy to estimate the 
effects of the general examination 
and the tutorial system, but results 
are already notable. 

This plan, undertaken as an experi- 
ment by one division in 1913, has been 
voluntarily adopted, after careful 
observation, by all departments and 
divisions except two. Second, it is a 
matter of common observation that 
the undergraduate finds in the gen- 
eral examinations both an incentive 
and a goal, without which interest 
would lag. The general examination 
tests his mastery of a whole field; 
fully appreciative of the fact that 
mastery of his field is the end in view, 
he comes to regard courses as merely 
one of several means which he must 
follow. Thus the tendency to regard 
courses and credits as ends in them- 
selves is minimized by a clear vision 
of a larger goal. Third, the general 
examination tests the effectiveness of 
courses and serves to induce members 
of the faculty constantly to revise both 
the contents of their lectures and their 
methods of presentation. In this con- 
nection, flexible tutorial instruction 
obviates the necessity of introducing 
new courses at frequent intervals; 
new or current problems may be taken 
up at once in tutorial assignments if 
they do not clearly fall within the 
scope of established courses. It is sig- 
nificant that the number of undergrad- 
uate courses has remained practically 
stationary since the introduction of 
tutorial system. 

It is in the steady increase of the 
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number of honors degrees, however, 
that one sees the most important re- 
sults of the general examinations and 
the tutorial system. A student may at 
any time become a candidate for a 
degree with honors. The honors de- 
gree is based upon high marks in 
courses; a distinction mark in the 
written general examinations; a good 
oral examination, usually following 
the written general examinations; and 
a thesis. Especially qualified honors 
candidates may reduce their require- 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF Harvarp Men Wuo Have 
GRADUATED WITH Honors 
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the years in which the general exami- 
nation and tutorial system was spread- 
ing. It is generally recognized that at 
least 85 per cent of the men capable 
of attaining distinction degrees are 
now candidates. In other words, cer- 
tainly not more than 15 per cent of 
the non-distinction candidates for de- 
grees are capable of rising to greater 
intellectual heights than they are at 
present seeking to attain. 

Table II indicates the increase in 
the percentage of those undergrad- 
uates regarded as honors men. It 


TABLE Il 


INCREASE IN THE PERCENTAGE OF Honors 
MEN AMONG THE UNDERGRADUATES 
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ments for the degree by two courses. 
This permits them to give more time 
to independent study with their tu- 
tors, to visit lectures of interest in 
their fields, and to carry on research 
work in connection with honors theses. 

The figures given in Table I indi- 
cate the steady increase in the percent- 
age of men who have graduated with 
honors. The significance of these fig- 
ures lies in the fact that in each of the 
past five years almost one-third of the 
Seniors have graduated with distinc- 
tion. The years in which these per- 
centages were mounting coincide with 








should be understood that the student 
body on the basis of mid-year and final 
marks is divided into six groups ac- 
cording to their marks. These groups 
range from Group I, which indicates 
an almost straight “A” record, through 
Group VI, which is the lowest satis- 
factory group. The persons in Group 
VI ordinarily have three “C’s” and 
one “D.” Persons who fall below this 
record are classified simply as “unsat- 
isfactory.” Students in the first four 
groups are eligible to become honors 
candidates. The increase in the num- 
ber of students in this honors group 
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has been remarkably consistent since 
1922, when the tutorial system began 
to take hold. This fact, together with 
the results shown by Table II, seems 
to give cause for the belief that the 
tutorial system has raised the intel- 
lectual standards and achievements of 
the whole undergraduate body. It is 
natural, of course, that the results 
should be more noticeable in the 
higher groups. This is not only logi- 
cal but is desirable in so far as the 
tutorial system is based in part, at 
least, upon an attempt to give greater 
academic leeway to the achievements 
of outstanding students. 

Significant as are the advantages 
and benefits which have been derived 
from the operation of the general ex- 
amination and tutorial system, the 
plan involves difficulties and is subject 
to improvement. In framing the 
general examinations, it is difficult to 
avoid questions of a merely factual 
type. Unless the questions are of a 
sufficiently comprehensive nature to 
cover the whole field, with wide 
option, the purpose of the general ex- 
amination will not be fulfilled. Again, 
an adequate staff of tutors is an essen- 
tial part of the plan. This type of 
individual instruction is expensive. 
For the year 1931 some three hun- 
dred tutors giving tutorial instruction 
to about twenty-two hundred upper- 
classmen add approximately $235,000 
to the budget. It has been pointed 
out, however, that tutorial instruction 
seems to make it unnecessary to in- 
crease the number of undergraduate 
courses; the expense involved is prob- 
ably offset by this saving. Many of 
the tutors are young men not yet 
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permanently placed in academic life; 
the turnover is apt to be great, often 
to the disadvantage of the students, 
Finally, formal course requirements 
for Seniors and candidates for honors 
must yield to the exceptional demands 
made upon these students. 

The developments already de- 
scribed bear no implication that men- 
tal training is to become less vigorous. 
They are designed rather to lead the 
undergraduate as early as possible 
into paths that demand independent 
effort, to place knowledge and guid- 
ance at his disposal, but always to 
insist on a vigorous use of his own 
faculties. Doubtless the Harvard 
undergraduate of today works more 
consistently and to greater unity of 
purpose than did his father in college 
a generation ago. The private tutor 
and the cramming school have nothing 
to offer the Senior facing his general 
examinations. The possibilities that 
the student of only mediocre ability 
will be inspired to greater mental 
effort somewhere in the process are 
greatly enhanced. More important, 
the opportunities for independence 
and individuality of thought and ef- 
fort afforded the student of ability 
are manifestly increased. A large por- 
tion of the success which these moves 
have met must be attributed to the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the 
student body and to the extremely 
valuable suggestions for strengthen- 
ing details of the plan which have 
been advanced by the Student Coun- 
cil, representing as it does the frank 
opinion of those for whom these 
developments have the greatest real 
significance. [Vol. III, No. 4] 








Selecting College Entrants 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS 


Ways to Improve the Prevailing Practices in the Selection 
of Those Who Shall Enter College 


NCE upon a time, long, long 
ago there lived in a land far 
away a powerful king who 

took great pride in his successful 
armies. One day the wise man of his 
court came to him and told him that 
the supernatural powers had revealed 
to him that each third son of a third 
son would become strong and would 
develop the qualities of a courageous 
soldier. This king then sent out to 
every part of his domain an order 
that the third son of every third son 
should at the age of twelve be taken 
from his parents and brought to the 
capital to be trained for the king’s 
army. This was done, but after ten 
years passed and these boys became 
men, they seemed no stronger and but 
little more courageous than their fel- 
lows who were not third sons of third 
sons. The king sent for his wise man 
and demanded to know why the 
soldiers had not developed as the 
wise man had predicted. “My lord,” 
replied the wise man, “before the 
age of twelve they were improperly 
trained by their mothers and fathers. 
We shall draw up careful instructions 
for the parent.” This was done, but 
the third sons of third sons were still 
no larger or more powerful than their 
brothers. The king waxed wroth. 


New instructions to parents were 
issued and the practice continued. To 
this day the kings of that land choose 
the third sons of third sons for their 
army. The wise men say that those 
that are unusually strong and cour- 
ageous prove the wisdom of the prac- 
tice, and that those who are but 
ordinary illustrate the effects of unto- 
ward home training. That is their 
story, and they stick to it. 

Analogous reasoning is often of- 
fered when current ways of selecting 
college students are being critically ap- 
praised, for one of the more important 
problems confronting the administra- 
tors of institutions of higher learning 
is the selection of the student con- 
stituency. The problem in past years 
seemed to many college presidents 
and faculties to be how to obtain a 
“student constituency,” and the meth- 
ods of selection were not of vital 
concern so long as they did not bar 
any large percentage of those seeking 
entrance. 

During the present academic year, 
1931-32, approximately a million 
young men and women have been 
enrolled in public or in private col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States. Thirty years ago, fewer than 
two hundred thousand individuals, 
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approximately 3 per cent of the 
population of the ages nineteen to 
twenty-two, attended college. The 
corresponding percentage in 1910 was 
4; in 1920, 7; in 1926, 11; and 1931, 
14. One young person in every thirty- 
six of college age was in college in 
1900; one in seven in 1931. This 
rapid increase in the percentage of 
young people seeking college degrees 
is not uniformly regarded as an un- 
mitigated blessing. In numerous and 
doleful complaints the members of 
college and university faculties reit- 
erate that the average quality of col- 
lege entrants has been deplorably 
lowered. Economists and taxpayers 
bluntly raise the question as to how 
far states may safely go in providing 
higher education at public expense. 
Space is not available here for 
tracing the history of the methods of 
selecting college entrants. Until about 
1875 each institution required every 
applicant to submit to an entrance ex- 
amination of its own setting. The 
year 1871 marks the beginning of the 
method of admitting students to col- 
lege on the basis of transcripts of 
high-school marks. This method, em- 
ployed first by the University of 
Michigan, spread rapidly until the 
uniform examinations set by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board 
replaced almost entirely the examina- 
tions set by the individual college, and 
the transcript method became the 
predominant method throughout the 
country. Even in the conservative 
Middle Atlantic and New England 
states, where the college-entrance ex- 
amination is still most frequently 
employed, the number of institutions 
to which students are admitted by 
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that route only is quite small, approx- 
imately a dozen, and half of these are 
colleges for women. 


ITH few exceptions, all insti- 

tutions admitting students on 
transcripts of their high-school rec- 
ords require the student to present 
from five to twelve credits in specified 
subjects. In 1928, W. M. Proctor, of 
Stanford University, and E. J. Brown, 
of the Kansas State Teachers College 
at Emporia, Kansas, reported a study 
of the requirements set in 331 col- 
leges and universities. The following 
brief summary is based upon their 
study: 


1. English. At every institution, some cred- 
its in English were required, 93 per cent 
requiring three or more year units, and 
18 per cent requiring four units. 

2. Mathematics. Two or more units in 
mathematics were required at 94 per 
cent of the institutions. 

3. Foreign languages. Two or more units 
in some foreign language (a few schools 
specifying Latin) were required at 75 
per cent of the institutions. 

4. History and social studies. One or more 
units were demanded by 75 per cent of 
the institutions. 

5: Natural science. A minimum of one 
unit of science was required in 54 per 
cent of the schools—usually one unit of 
a laboratory science. 

6. Vocational studies. In 73 per cent of 
the institutions not more than four units 
in vocational subjects were accepted to- 
ward entrance.' 


These requirements bar a _ great 
many young men and women from 


* Brown, E. J., and Proctor, W. M. “Methods 
of Admission and Matriculation Requirements in 
Three Hundred and Twenty-One Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” Seventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence, 1928. pp. 331-58. 
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college. No one knows how many of 
these were potential superior college 
students. They apparently admit 
large numbers of incompetents. En- 
trance to college turns upon the 
accrediting of the school from which 
the student comes and the pattern of 
studies followed by him in high 
school. It is reasonably certain that 
the variation between schools is less 
than that between individuals. It 
seems most probable that there is as 
much variability in ability to do good 
college work among students pursuing 
any given type of curriculum as be- 
tween groups of students classified 
according to the type of curriculum 
followed in high school. 


ITH the desire to throw some 
light on the efficacy of such re- 
quirements as those found to exist by 
the authors just quoted, the writer 
gathered pertinent data regarding 387 
students of the class of 1930 at the 
University of Oregon. All of these 
students entered in the fall of 1926 
and remained in continuous residence 
for five successive quarters, with the 
exception of 60 individuals for whom 
complete data were not obtainable. 
Coefficients of correlation between 
the number of subject-matter units 
earned by the student while in high 
school and the average college mark 
made in his first five terms of college 
work were practically negligible rang- 
ing from —.04 for social studies to 
17 for foreign languages. When 
intelligence as measured by the Amer- 
ican Council of Education Psycholog- 
ical Examination was held constant, 
the correlation between the number 
of credits in a given high-school sub- 
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ject and the average college mark 
was even less, ranging from —.12 for 
mathematics to .11 for the vocational 
subjects, that for foreign languages 
dropping to .05. 

Those who had had more than two 
years of foreign languages did slightly 
better than those with less. Students 
presenting fewer than two units of 
credit in high-school mathematics 
achieved as well in college as those 
who had studied mathematics two 
years or more. 

Of the students presenting in ex- 
cess of four units of credit in voca- 
tional subjects, few were distinctly 
superior or distinctly inferior students. 
The average college mark of these 26 
students was .18 of a grade-step bet- 
ter than that of all students involved 
in the study. A detailed study of 
these students revealed that they were 
in no way exceptional individuals. 
They were slightly more mature than 
other students, but also slightly in- 
ferior as measured by the intelligence 
tests. 

Students who presented but three 
units of English did not fare as well 
by .25 of a grade-step as those who 
presented four units. This would be 
expected in the light of the fact that 
they made slightly lower scores in the 
intelligence examination. 

Students who had more than three 
years of high-school work in history 
and other social studies did definitely 
inferior work in college, and those 
having had less than three years of 
work in that field received definitely 
higher averages. These differences 
should likewise be attributed to dif- 
ferences in intelligence. The latter 
group had an average in percentile 
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rank in the intelligence examination 
of .78 as compared to .51 for all 
students. 


OT only was there little or no 

relation between patterns of 
high-school credits and college suc- 
cess, but apparently there is little or 
no relation between the mastery of 
any particular subject to the exclusion 
of some other study and college suc- 
cess. As a reasonable measure of mas- 
tery the number of units in each field 
was multiplied by the average mark 
received, and the resulting product 
was referred to as a “subject index.” 
While the correlation between high- 
school marks and college marks 
ranged from .38 in vocational subjects 
to .54 in science, the correlation be- 
tween these subject indexes and aver- 
age college marks ranged from —.04 
for vocational subjects to .23 for for- 
eign languages. With intelligence held 
constant, however, the correlation for 
foreign languages diminished from 
-23 to .06, and that for mathematics 
from .12 to .04. 

When an analysis is made of the 
records of those students who should 
have been barred because of having 
had less than a certain number of 
high-school credits in specified sub- 
jects, some interesting facts are dis- 
closed. Fifty individuals presented 
less than two units of credit in foreign 
languages. The average mark of 
these students was practically identical 
with that of all other students; three 
of them were outstanding students, 
and one was among the ten best stu- 
dents in the entire class. 

Nine presented less than two units 
of credit in mathematics. Their col- 
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lege average was distinctly superior 
to those having had two years or more 
of mathematics in high school. Not 
one of them was a distinctly inferior 
student, and three of them ranked in 
the upper quarter of their class. 

If the 26 students presenting more 
than four units in vocational subjects 
had been denied entrance to the uni- 
versity, 18 individuals would have 
been barred, who later received a five- 
term average as high as that of the 
average of their class. Only one of 
the 26 who would have been rejected 
was among the lowest 10 per cent of 
his class, while three were among the 
highest 10 per cent. 

Though no fine accuracy may be 
safely assumed from a few cases, it 
is clear that, in general, those students 
who enter college with less than the 
prescribed numbers of units of high- 
school credit in the subjects tradition- 
ally favored contribute to the various 
levels of scholarship in about the 
same proportion as those who meet 


the conventional arbitrary entrance , 


requirements. 

The reiative usefulness of this cri- 
terion of ability to do good college 
work, as compared to intelligence 
tests or average marks made in high 
school, is inferior as may be readily 
seen when the correlations obtained 
between the number of credits in high 
school and the average college mark 
(mathematics —.02, foreign languages 
.17) are compared to the correlation 
between the psychological test and 
the college mark (.45) and between 
the average high-school mark and the 
college mark (.56). 

The conclusions reached by other 
investigators which throw light on the 
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problem support the conclusions of 
this study. Gebhardt found at the 
Colorado State Teachers College that 
the relation between credits in college, 
weighted on the basis of marks, and 
the number of credits earned in high 
school in the various subjects was 
practically the same for all subjects.’ 
Bolenbaugh and Proctor found that 
students entering Stanford Univer- 
sity with two or less credits in voca- 
tional subjects made slightly higher 
marks than did those entering with 
three or more such credits. The dif- 
ference was about what should have 
been expected in view of the superior 
intelligence-test score of the non-vo- 
cational group as shown in the data 
furnished in this study.* Brammell 
reports that, at the University of 
Washington, the average freshman 
mark of 163 students entering with 
five or more credits in non-academic 
subjects was 2.08 as compared to an 
average mark of 2.22 of 353 students 
entering with no more than one unit 
of credit in non-vocational subjects.‘ 
At the Colorado State Teachers 
College, Stinnette compared the scho- 
lastic records of students whose high- 
school credits would not qualify them 
for entrance to the University of 
Denver, the University of Colorado, 
and Colorado College with that of 
those who could have entered those 


institutions. He found surprisingly 

* Gebhardt, G. L. “The Relative Value of Col- 
lege Entrance Subjects.” 1925. A Master’s thesis on 
file in the library of the Colorado State Teachers 
College, 

*Bolenbaugh, L., and Proctor, W. M. “Relation 
of Subjects Taken in High School to Success in Col- 
lege,” Journal of Educational Research, XV (Feb- 
tuary, 1927), pp. 87-92. 

* Brammell, Paris R. “A Study of Entrance Re- 
quirements in the University of Washington.” 1930. 
A Doctor’s thesis on file in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
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slightly better achievements to have 
been made by the latter group.° 

Clark at the University of Southern 
California found that the marks of 
those entering with twelve or more 
“standard” (academic) preparatory- 
school units to be barely higher than 
that of those entering with less than 
twelve such units.° 

Sorenson found that only in the 
case of Latin was there any difference 
which could not be accounted for by 
differences in intelligence between the 
college records of students with more 
years of preparation in high school 
and those with less.’ 

From an extensive study involving 
students at the universities of Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Cincinnati, Yates 
showed that students who followed 
one type of curriculum in high school 
did about as well in college as those 
following other types of curriculum. 
When students were paired on the 
basis of psychologica]-test scores, those 
who followed a classical curriculum 
did slightly better than those who 
followed a vocational or non-classical 
curriculum.* 

Not only do the results of the study 
of the Oregon students clearly indi- 
cate that entrance requirements based 
upon minima of high-school credits 
in specified subject-matter fields are 


* Stinnette, Ray L. “An Evaluation of the Present 
College Entrance Requirements of Colorado State 
Teachers College.” 1930. A Master’s thesis on file in 
the library of the Colorado State Teachers College. 

* Clark, W. W. “Status of University Students in 
Relation to High School Course,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XIII (January, 1926), pp. 36-38. 

7Sorenson, Hubert. “High School Subjects as 
Conditions of College Success,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XIX (April, 1929), pp. 237-54. 

* Yates, J. A. The Type of High School Curric- 
ulum Which Gives the Best Preparation for College. 
1929. p. 81. (Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky, Vol. II, No. 1) 
September, 1929. 
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practically useless in differentiating 
between good and poor college stu- 
dents, but there is general agreement 
with the conclusions of all other in- 
vestigators bearing upon the question. 
It is difficult to cite a more striking 
example of the application of falla- 
cious untested theories to educational 
administration than the prevailing 
method of selecting college students. 


HE requirement of a specific 

pattern of high-school subjects 
seems not only to permit a high per- 
centage of inferior students to enter 
college but also to bar a considerable 
percentage of able students, including 
in all probability at least a few indi- 
viduals each year who with adequate 
training might become national or 
international figures in their chosen 
fields of work. How long this play- 
ing at selecting good college entrants, 
this use of criteria, arrived at by 
round-table discussions and discred- 
ited by practically all scientific studies 
of their value, will be continued, is 
difficult to estimate. The scholarly 
interests of colleges and universities 
and the conservation of human intelli- 
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gence, genius, and scholarly traits 
certainly demand early abandonment 
of the practice of requiring for gen- 
eral entrance to college specified min- 
ima of credits in traditionally favored 
and vested secondary-school subjects. 


Careful and scholarly investigations | 


must be conducted to ascertain those 
high-school studies which peculiarly 
and sufficiently contribute to success 
in various departments and colleges 


to warrant their prescription as pre- | 
requisite to entrance to those divisions, | 


It seems certain that the academic 
mind with its increasing respect for 
scientific methods of gathering data 
will not continue to shut its eyes to 
what is obviously an unfortunate situ- 
ation, and that future college-entrance 
requirements will be formulated 
mainly in terms which will measure 
the ability of individuals. College 
entrance will turn not upon the differ- 
ences between schools or variations in 
the types of educational stimuli to 
which the applicant for college en- 
trance has been exposed, but will be 
dependent upon criteria which will 
differentiate between poor and good 
college students. [Vol. III, No. 4] 
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Higher Requirements 


By G. R. MOON 


The Results of Attempts to Reduce the Rate of Failure 
among College Freshmen 


assumption has  fre- 


improved personnel service will re- 
duce the failure rate among college 
Freshmen. The purpose of this study 
is to evaluate the results of a compre- 
hensive program at the University of 
Chicago aimed primarily at the reduc- 
tion of undergraduate failures. Under 
this program the admission require- 
ments were raised; additional scholar- 
ships were offered to attract superior 
high-school graduates; the available 
personnel service was considerably 
augmented; and a concerted effort 
was made to improve undergraduate 
teaching. The results of this study 
indicated that, to a large extent, the 
assumption was not justified. 

The University before 1927 admit- 
ted on certificate only graduates of 
accredited high schools who had aver- 
ages of 81 or better.’ Students below 
this average were admitted only after 
a complete program of entrance ex- 
aminations. Although the American 
Council psychological exa. nination was 
administered to all incoming Fresh- 
men, it was not used as a basis for 


determining admission. 

*In the present study all high-school passing 
marks have been prorated on a basis of 75 as a 
passing mark. 


The University of Chicago has for 
many years required a candidate for 
the Bachelor’s degree to maintain an 
average of two grade-points, C, or 
better in all courses taken. The mark- 
ing system is A, B, C, D (low pass), 
and F (failure), with corresponding 
grade-point values of 6, 4, 2, 0, and 
—2. A student may pass every course 
taken and yet average below C, two 
grade-points. An undergraduate is 
automatically placed on _ probation 
whenever his average falls below C, 
and unless he shows satisfactory im- 
provement within the three following 
quarters, he is dropped from the Uni- 
versity. Students are also dismissed 
for poor work whenever their grade- 
point deficiency is 10 or more. 

By the close of their first year, 31 
per cent of the Freshmen who entered 
in the autumn, 1926, had averages 
below C. The relation between high- 
school average, psychological-test 
score, and success in meeting the scho- 
lastic requirements of the University is 
shown in the upper section of Table I. 
The records of students who failed to 
complete the work of one quarter, 
who had not taken the psychological 
examination, or for whom no high- 
school averages were available, were 
eliminated from the study. 
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According to the records in Table I 
there were 17 students who had high- 
school averages below 82 and who 
ranked below 30 on the psychological 
examination, and for these 17, 94 per 
cent made unsatisfactory records dur- 
ing the freshman year. A study of the 
table shows that most of the students 
who had low high-school averages or 
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tionship between a high or a low 
rank on the two tests of ability and 
satisfactory work. | 
This section of Table I and similar 
tables computed from the records 
of the Freshmen entering in 1924 
and in 1925 were presented to a fac- 
ulty committee engaged in the study 
of the problems of student failures. 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF FRESHMEN ENTERING IN 1926 AND 1929 Wuo Hap Speciric Hicu-ScHoo. 
AVERAGES AND RANKS ON THE PsyCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION AND PERCENTAGE OF 
Eacu Group Wuo FaiLep to Maintain C AVERAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY 






































PERCENTILE RANK ON PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
Tora. Group 
Ste enone 0-29.9 30-59.9 60-100 

AVERAGE Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

of Unsatis- of Unsatis- of Unsatis- of Unsatis- 

Cases factory Cases factory Cases factory Cases factory 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Freshmen Entering in 1926 | 
ae 5 ° 9 ° 33 ° 47 ° 
MN go 6 Saas <0 veces 16 31 25 12 66 ° 107 8 
88-90.9.............4. 29 38 19 5 43 12 gt 19 
TS eee 51 57 39 28 44 7 134 32 
MU seca sy ccce dds 57 77 29 45 35 31 121 56 
Less than 82............ 17 04 13 62 10 go 40 83 
oO ee ers 175 60 134 27 231 12 540 31 
Freshmen Entering in 1929 

| ae 12 17 34 12 59 ° 105 6 
eS oe ‘ 32 22 36 17 55 6 123 13 
ee 44 39 40 20 62 13 146 23 
MSc s:5.4 65 a0 0c 0 26's 65 42 41 44 30 27 136 39 
ee eee 21 62 18 56 15 27 54 50 
Less than 82............ 3 33 10 30 6 50 19 =| 37 
NE  cainateeaeon ore bs 177 38 179 27 227 12 583 | 24 


























who had made low scores on the test 
were unsuccessful in their work at the 
University. Three-fifths of all who 
ranked below 30 in the test failed to 
do satisfactory college work. A low 
ranking under both criteria forecast 
almost certain failure. On the other 
hand, a high ranking under both 
criteria forecast almost certain suc- 
cess. There is clearly a direct rela- 


The conclusion appeared to be well 
justified that by eliminating the low- 
grade applicants, a considerable group 
of students who were almost certain | 
to prove unsatisfactory would be | 
excluded. | 
As a direct result of the discus- 
sion of these data, the requirements 
for admission to the freshman class | 
were raised. Applicants who averaged | 
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less than 85 in high school were to be 
required to take the psychological 
examination before being admitted. 
If they scored below 35 on a percen- 
tile scale established by the 1926 class, 
they were to be refused admission. 
Applicants who averaged below 82 
were to be scrutinized with great care. 
These standards were first established 
in 1927, but they were not rigidly 
enforced until 1928. The new re- 
quirements by 1929 had been widely 
advertised and were being carefully 
administered. 

During this period, 1926-29, the 
University not only tried to improve 
the quality of the Freshmen but also 
attempted to improve the conditions 
under which they worked. The num- 
ber of freshman scholarships, granted 
to outstanding high-school graduates, 
was increased from 35 to 95. An 
efficient free health service was cre- 
ated for the students. Monetary re- 
wards for superior undergraduate 
teaching were announced, and the 
practice of employing graduate stu- 
dents as instructors in beginning 
courses was practically abolished. 
Provision was made for a special ad- 
viser who spent much of his time 
conferring with and attempting to aid 
students who were on probation for 
low marks. 

The results of the new admission 
requirements were in one way imme- 
diately apparent. The quality of the 
Freshmen as measured by their ac- 
complishments in high school was 
materially improved. The average of 
the high-school marks of the entire 
group was raised from 87.8 to 89.6. 
The number of applicants who aver- 
aged below 85 was reduced from 
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more than two hundred each year to 
slightly over one hundred. The per- 
centage of admitted students who had 
averaged below 85 was reduced from 
34 to 13, and the percentage who 
averaged go or better increased from 
30 to 43. Figure 1 presents the com- 
plete distributions of the high-school 
averages of the two classes. The rela- 
tively large reduction in the percent- 
age of inferior students and the 
consequent increase in the percentage 
of good and superior students stand 
out. The members of the freshman 
class of 1929, judged by their high- 
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Fig. 1. Distribution of the high-school aver- 
ages of the freshman classes of 1926 and 1929. 


school records, were definitely better 
prepared and apparently more able 
scholastically than the members of 
the class who entered the University 
in 1926. Thus far the new admission 
requirements were clearly successful. 


STUDY of the university rec- 

ords of the 1929 Freshmen, 
however, raises some doubts as to the 
effect of all of the efforts to improve 
the students and their working condi- 
tions. In the lower section of Table I 
the relationship between the high- 
school average, the psychological-test 
rank, and the university success of 
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this group are shown. To be most poorer students and to the disad- | gq fai 
effective, the data in this section of vantage of those who were potentially | the 
Table I should be compared with more able. | ask | 
those of the upper section. The out- ther 
standing difference between the two STUDY of the distributions of gion 
sections is the wider spread of the marks received in the junior- | aco 
failures in the 1929 group. Although college courses of the University prev 
a smaller percentage of the students brings out the interesting fact that, tors 
with low high-school marks failed, a between 1926 and 1929, there was may 
larger percentage of the students with but little change in the general-mark —_warx 
higher preparatory-school records curve. The distributions for each of by p 
failed. Of the 1929 group with high- the four years are in Table II. 
school averages below 85, only 47 per The chief differences between the 
cent failed as compared with 63 per 1926-27 distribution and that of T 
cent of the similar 1926 group. Thus 1929-30 are found in reductions in | lege 
far the efforts to reduce failure were the percentages of A’s, D’s, and F’s | year 
only 
TABLE II | depa 
DistriBUTIONS OF MARKS IN THE JUNIOR-CoLLEGE CouRsEs IN Four SuccEssivE YEARS | bers 
Yeas Percentage of Each Grade wenger —, | of 
A B Cc D F Marks Average 
@) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) — 
1926—27........ 14 33 38 II 4 13,256 2.84 phys 
1927-28.. b hae Se 13 34 39 11 3 13,125 2.85 econ 
a eee 14 36 39 9 2 13,098 2.98 pres 
ns Khe dane 13 35 40 9 2 13,269 2.95 
the | 
parti 
successful. On the other hand, 10 per and in increases in the B’s and C’s. | The 
cent of the 1929 group who had high- The instructional staff gave fewer | in 1 
school averages of 91 or better failed failures and fewer D’s, but they did | A 
as compared with only 5 per cent of not increase the high marks propor- | clear 
the comparable 1926 students. tionally. Yet reference to Table I | have 
Under the new admission plan, shows that between 1926 and 1929 | ards 
with improved personnel work, fewer the number of Freshmen who had | of th 
of the potentially weak students and averaged 94 or better in high school | men 
more of the potentially good stu- had increased from 47 to 105. Ex- | 192¢ 
dents had failed. The revision of the perience has shown that this is a | lowe 
requirements for admission, the in- group clearly capable of doing excep- | in 1¢ 
creased number of freshman scholar- tionally fine work. Theoretically, the | has ; 
ships, the efforts to improve the percentage of A marks should have | for t 
junior-college teaching, and the en- been increased. two. 
larged personnel facilities operated, | The general indication of Table II | ing : 
when marks alone were considered, is that the instructors in the junior- | 193¢ 
to the benefit of the potentially college courses are tending to follow | depa 
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a fairly steady mark curve. Although 
the University of Chicago does not 
ask the faculty to follow such a policy, 
there has been some faculty discus- 
sion of mark curves, and each quarter 
a copy of the mark distribution for the 
previous quarter is sent to the instruc- 
tors of the University. This practice 
may have encouraged a tendency to- 
ward conformity to the standards set 
by previous classes. 


HE data of Table II are based 

on the grades in all junior-col- 
lege courses for three quarters of each 
year. As a further check, the data for 
only the Autumn Quarter for several 
departments which enroll large num- 
bers of Freshmen were computed. 
The only courses included were those 
which are limited to incoming Fresh- 
men. Five departments, chemistry, 
physics, history, political science, and 
economics were studied. Figure 2 
presents the average of the marks for 
the beginning courses in the five de- 
partments for four different years. 
The number of students in each course 
in 1930 ranged from 121 to 290. 

An analysis of Figure 2 makes 
clear the fact that certain departments 
have not adapted their marking stand- 
ards to the generally improved quality 
of the incoming students. In Depart- 
ments I and III the average of the 
1929 and the 1930 marks is slightly 
lower than the average of those given 
in 1925 and in 1926. Department IV 
has approximately the same average 
for the last two years as for the first 
two. Departments II and V are mark- 
ing somewhat higher. Note that in 
1930 the average of each of the five 
departments was lower than in 1929. 
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In two cases, I and IV, the 1930 de- 
partmental average was lower than in 
any quarter included in the study. 
As far as can be determined from a 
study of the distributions on which 
the data of Figure 2 are based, cer- 


Department I 














Grade Point average 
Fig. 2. Averages of freshman marks in five 
departments during the Autumn Quarter in four 
consecutive years. 


tain departments are definitely limit- 
ing the number of high marks given. 
The percentage of A marks in Depart- 
ment I fell steadily from 12.2 in 1925 
to 3.8 in 1930, and in Department III 
this percentage dropped from 14.7 in 
1925 to 8.0 in 1930. 
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When this study was made, all the 
available data indicated that, as com- 
pared with the 1929 class, a larger 
percentage of the 1930 Freshmen 
would make unsatisfactory records. 
The averages of the five large depart- 
ments of Figure 2 were all lower in 
the Autumn Quarter, 1930, than in 
1929. Twenty-one per cent of the 
1930 Freshmen averaged below C 
during their first quarter as compared 
with only 17 per cent of the 1929 
group. If the marks continue propor- 
tionately low, the percentage of the 
total group who fail will undoubtedly 
approach rather closely to the 31 per 
cent of the 1926 group. 

The fact that the total percentage 
of failures has not been materially re- 
duced is one factor which helps in 
explaining the phenomenon that a 
better group of students failed in 1929 
than in 1926. Since there were dis- 
tinctly fewer poor students in the 
1929 class, and these few were care- 
fully selected, those who failed were, 
of necessity, largely drawn from the 
group which had formerly been the 
favored or the high-average group. 
Furthermore, since the 1929 group 
was more nearly equal in ability and 
since most of them were apparently 
capable of doing good work, there was 
more chance for an able student to 
turn in papers which ranked low as 
compared with others in the same 
course. The tendency of instructors 
to follow the normal curve, or more 
accurately in this case a set curve, in 
marking thus appears to be basically 
responsible for the failure of the more 
capable students to earn satisfactory 
marks, and consequently for the ap- 
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parent failure of the higher admission 
requirements to accomplish their pri- 
mary purpose. 


HAT are the facts presented 

in this study? The results of 
the various administrative changes, the 
higher admission requirements, the 
augmented personnel service, the in- 
creased number of scholarships and 
the efforts to improve instruction are 
as follows: an improvement in the 
quality of the freshman class; a lack 
of any real reduction in the failure 
rate among Freshmen; consequent in- 
direct evidence that the undergradu- 
ate standards have been raised. 

Have the administrative changes, 
involving considerable cost and effort, 
justified themselves? The question, 
judged only by the reduction in the 
failure rate, must be answered in the 
negative. On the other hand, the fact 
that the standards of the institution 
are patently being pushed up is im- 
portant. Since the secondary schools 
are in general ceasing their selective 
function, the colleges and universities 
must be on guard against a serious 
lowering of standards. Although the 
results of the various changes may be 
discouraging to the officer of admis- 
sions, they may appear to the faculty 
to be distinctly encouraging. 

On the other hand, the question 
persists: “Should it not be possible, 
with better material, for the teacher 
to get better results and consequently 
to fail fewer students?” At certain 
medical schools, where a high degree 
of selection is practiced, practically no 
students are failed. Is this an unat- 


tainable ideal for undergraduates? 
[Vol. III, No. 4] 
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A Perennial Problem 


By WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK 


Ten Years of Faculty Participation in 
College Government 


N ANCIENT, honorable, and 
A hardy perennial which blooms 
in the garden of democratic 
education is the question of the divi- 
sion of the control of college and uni- 
versity government between faculties 
and lay boards of trustees. The plant 
has been copiously nourished with 
philosophies and theories, sprayed 
now and then with some objective 
data or historical information. Both 
faculties and boards have painstak- 
ingly cultivated it, using the press 
as a tool. 

This article purports to provide 
some nourishment of the objective 
type to this well-known herb. In spite 
of the evident interest in and contin- 
uous discussion about the relative 
functions of lay boards and faculties, 
there has been little net change in the 
powers of the two bodies during the 
past ten years. A study of the changes 
that have occurred during the decade 
1919-29 at 160 institutions reveals 
many small experimental changes 
but little net gain for either group, 
although some faintly discernible 
trends may be traced. 

The study of changes in powers of 
faculties and boards was begun in 
1918 by J. A. Leighton, professor of 
philosophy at Ohio State University, 


19! 


who was then chairman of the famous 
“Committee T” of the Association of 
University Professors. Mr. Leighton 
studied the relations of boards and 
faculties at widely scattered institu- 
tions by requesting the administrative 
officers to fill out a questionnaire. The 
complete replies from 168 institutions 
were published by the Association of 
University Professors in May, 1924." 
In 1929, the present writer sent to the 
168 institutions copies of their respec- 
tive replies to Mr. Leighton’s ques- 
tionnaire with the request that any 
changes which had occurred in the 
decade be indicated. This request re- 
ceived an unusually hearty response, 
and 160 presidents complied by desig- 
nating changes in administrative or- 
ganization. The replies for the earlier 
and later questionnaires were an- 
alyzed, classified, and arranged in a 
series of tables.* Summaries of several 
tables are given in this article. 

The comparative status of board 
and faculty powers at the begin- 
ning and end of the decade at the 


* Leighton, J. A. “Place and Function of Fac- 
ulties in University Government,” American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, X (May, 1924), 
pp. 287-368. 

* Ashbrook, William A. “The Organization and 
Activities of Boards Which Control Institutions of 
Higher Learning.” 1930. Unpublished Doctor’s 
theses on file in the library of Ohio State University. 
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160 representative institutions are 
given in Table I. This is a summary 
table and contains data on four types 
of activities in which boards and fac- 
ulties engage: selecting presidents of 
institutions, selecting other officers of 
administration, selecting faculty mem- 
bers, and making educational policies. 
The numbers in the table, therefore, 
represent the total number of in- 
stances of these four activities at the 
160 institutions. The table indicates 


TABLE I 
ComMPARISON OF PowWERS OF THE BOARDS AND 
OF THE FacuLTiEs AT INSTITUTIONS 
DURING THE DECADE 

















NUMBER OF INSTANCES OF SELECTION 
OF PRESIDENT, OF ER OFFICERS, OF 
FACULTY MEMBERS AND DETERMINA- 
TION OF POLICIES 
Fuwcrons CHANGES IN 
In In TEN YEARS 
19198 I. ia eae 
From To 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Board without 
faculty. .... 181 171 28 18 
Faculty without 
2a 131 131 26 26 
Board consult- 
ing faculty. . 168 172 24 28 
Faculty with 
board...... 71 74 12 15 
Totals...... 551 548 go 87 

















* Data for 1919 after Leighton. 


that, in 1919, the boards of trustees 
at 160 institutions performed without 
faculty assistance in 181 instances one 
of the following duties: selecting the 
president, other officers, or faculty 
members or making educational poli- 
cies. In 1929, there were ten fewer 
instances, 171, in which the boards 
performed one of these activities un- 
assisted by the faculties. There were 
28 instances during the decade in 
which the boards ceased to perform 
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these duties without faculty assist- 
ance, and 18 instances in which boards 
began to perform them without such 
assistance. There were, therefore, at 
the 160 institutions, 46 changes of 
policy in regard to the performance 
of these four activities. The re- 
mainder of the table may be read in 
the same manner. 

There was no change in the number 
of the four types of activities per- 
formed solely by the faculties during 
the decade, as the number was 131 at 
the beginning and at the end of the 
period. Faculties, however, discon- 
tinued performing these activities 
without assistance in 26 cases and be- 
gan to do so in 26 other instances. 

It will be noted that boards con- 
sulted faculties slightly more in 1929 
than in 1919. Also, there was more 
joint action of boards and faculties at 
the end of the decade. The trends 
away from lone action by the boards 
and toward greater consultation of the 
faculty and greater joint action of 
boards and faculties are too slight to 
be of much statistical significance. 

The most interesting and important 
fact revealed by Table I is the great 
number of changes in policy in regard 
to the relative powers of boards and 
faculties. Changes occurred in 177, 
or nearly one-third of the cases, as 
they existed in 1919. The relatively 
great amount of change occurring in 
the space of a decade indicates that 
conditions must have been unsatisfac- 
tory in 1919. Since there has been 
little net gain for either boards or 
faculties, things are probably just as 
unsatisfactory now as then, and we 
may expect the instability in the bal- 
ance of power to be as great now as it 
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A PERENNIAL PROBLEM 


was in 1919. We should probably be 
safe in forecasting as great fluctua- 
tion, as many changes, and as much 
experimentation in the next decade. 
Whether there is or there is not 
a general principle that can be 
applied to the division of power be- 
tween faculties and boards, it is ap- 
parent that no such principle has been 
discovered and generally applied to 


TABLE Il 


ExteNT To WHICH THE FacuLTIEs oF 160 
InstiTuTIONS OF HiGHER EpucaTIon WERE 
ConsULTED 1N MatTTers or GovERN- 
MENT BY THEIR BoARDS DURING THE 
DeEcaDE 1919-1929 

















NUMBER OF CHANGES IN 
CHANGES TEN YEARS 
FUNCTIONS rates : I 
n n 
1919" | 1929 | From | To 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Selecting presi- 
| 36 43 5 12 
Selecting teach- 
NG ad os 4's 89 83 1 5 
Selecting admin- 
istrative of- 
SES 6. b'e os 30 36 4 10 
Determining 
policies. .... 13 10 4 1 
ae 168 172 24 28 

















* Data for 1919 after Leighton. 


the situations at the 160 institutions 
covered in this study. Blind trial and 
error run gaily on, with little co-ordi- 
nated effort toward solution of the 
problems involved. One institution 
tries this, another that, and few boards 
or faculties take the trouble to dis- 
cover how the same device has worked 
at other institutions. Much less have 
they attempted to discover why cer- 
tain balances of power have worked 
or have failed to do so. 

One bright spot stands out in an 
otherwise gloomy picture. Boards 
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and faculties are willing to experi- 
ment; they are willing to attempt 
changes; they try honestly and vigor- 
ously, if blindly, for solutions of the 
problems concerning the balance of 
power. This is a most encouraging 
condition of affairs. To those who 
are attempting to solve this vexing 
problem at their own institutions the 
other table may be of some value. 
It gives the types of joint action 
taken by boards and faculties. Table 
II shows the activities in which fac- 
ulties have been increasingly con- 
sulted in the government of their 
institutions, as well as those functions 
in which they are losing ground. The 
table indicates that faculties are being 
consulted to a greater extent in the 
selection of presidents, in the election 
of officers of administration, and in 
the determining of educational policy. 


T IS interesting to remark in con- 

nection with the data of Tables I 
and II that some writers have strongly 
advocated the taking over of the en- 
tire government of educational insti- 
tutions by the faculties, while others 
have held that more consultation and 
joint action by the two groups are the 
only steps necessary to bring about 
proper administration of our institu- 
tions. Among those who have advo- 
cated placing the college government 
more firmly in the hands of the fac- 
ulty may be mentioned J. McKeen 
Cattell, J. H. Kirkpatrick, and Max 
McConn. 

Cattell in 1911 sent to representa- 
tive teaching scientists a proposed 
constitution for the government of 
universities with the request that they 
comment on and criticize the plan. 
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He received replies from 299 per- 
sons. Guided by these replies he 
proposed that there be a corporation 
consisting of professors, interested 
alumni, and members of the com- 
munity. The professors should elect 
the president, and the entire organi- 
zation should be set up on depart- 
mental lines. The departments should 
elect representatives to the senate, 
which should exercise the chief func- 
tions of government. He reports that 
of the 299 replies, 185 expressed a 
preference for a system identical with 
or similar to the one he proposed; 65 
favored a system in which the faculty 
should have a greater amount of 
power than they usually enjoy but 
less than he suggested; and 46 ex- 
pressed preference for the systems 
then in vogue.* 

J. H. Kirkpatrick sees much reason 
to hope that the commission form of 
government with certain faculty rep- 
resentatives as the commissioners may 
become the accepted type of govern- 
ing body for the college. He bases 
his arguments on the trends in gov- 
ernmental form as shown by the 
recently formed democratic govern- 
ments of central Europe. These new 
governments are patterned after the 
European cabinet governments, fea- 
turing a joint responsibility for poli- 
cies and a many-headed responsibility 
for administration. Kirkpatrick sees a 
baneful influence on American higher 
education developing from retaining 
a lay-board form of government be- 
yond its period of usefulness. He 
believes that the commission form of 
management may be the proper re- 
form measure, and that it may be the 


‘University Control, 1913, pp. 20-24. 
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next step in the evolution of college 
government.° 

In his chapter on “Who Ought to 
Rule the College,” Max McConn 
states explicitly that he would replace 
the lay board of trustees with one 
made up of faculty, alumni, and stu- 
dents. He says: “To be concrete, | 
will suggest a board of twelve mem- 
bers, composed of six members of the 
faculty, elected by the faculty, three 
senior students elected by the senior 
class, and three alumni, elected by the 
alumni association.”° Dean McConn 
bases his arguments on the fact that 
the faculties govern the universities of 
Europe, the students govern the uni- 
versities of South America, and that 
the alumni are the most interested 
group of laity in the United States. 


N CONTRAST to those who wish 
faculties to take over the govern- 
ment of colleges and universities, 
there are some writers who desire 
simply an expansion of faculty con- 
tacts with the already existing lay 
boards. Members of the lay boards 
themselves have expressed a prefer- 
ence for this type of faculty partici- 
pation. During the discussion period 
at the 1928 meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Governing Boards of State 
Universities and Allied Institutions, 
President Hughes, of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 
presented his opinion on the matter of 
faculty participation in government 
by recounting an experiment which he 
sponsored at Miami University. He 
asked the faculty to elect a committee 
which should serve as an advisory 


° The American College and Its Rulers, 1926. 
* College or Kindergarten, 1928, pp. 258-59. 
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council to himself and also act as a 
channel of communication between 
the faculty and the board.’ Mrs. M. 
W. Miller, of the board of the Utah 
Agricultural College, expressed her 
approval of a similar faculty commit- 
tee which is in operation at that 
institution.° 

President Burton, of Dartmouth 
College, in 1919 studied the opera- 
tion of administrative policies in a 
number of representative institutions 
throughout the United States and 
summed up his views in a report to 
his board of trustees thus: “There is, 
I think, a growing tendency all over 
the country to increase the adminis- 
trative powers of the faculty. . . . It 
must be confessed that, except at 
Oberlin and Reed, the idea of joint 
deliberations of trustees and faculty is 
still in its infancy.” 

" Proceedings, The Association of Governing 


Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions, 
1928, p. 47. 

® Ibid., p. 48. 

* Aspects of College and University Administra- 
tion, pp. 4-5. 
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In the Report of the Survey of the 
University of Oregon, Samuel P. 
Capen says: “In deciding upon a wise 
constructive policy affecting the edu- 
cational future of the institution, it 
(the board) might well take counsel 
with representatives of the faculty.””° 

To date, those principles of admin- 
istration capable of meeting the felt 
needs of our colleges have not been 
evolved. This is clearly indicated by 
the kaleidoscopic changes in powers 
of faculties and boards during the 
decade just passed. There appears to 
have been little national progress in 
any direction, but much sporadic, in- 
dividual, forward-stepping and back- 
sliding. "There are, without doubt, 
some progressive principles of admin- 
istration which are generally appli- 
cable to our American collegiate 
institutions. It will take co-operative 
effort, perhaps co-operative experi- 
mentation, to find these principles. 


2° University of Oregon Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 4, 
19S. p. 28. [Vol. III, No. 4] 











Sabbatical Leave 


By HENRY G. BENNETT ann SCHILLER SCROGGS 


The Status of Sabbatical Leave in Publicly Controlled 
Institutions of Higher Learning 


controlled institutions of higher 

learning of the United States is 
for the most part a recent develop- 
ment which has not grown far in ac- 
ceptance. This generalization is based 
upon the returns from a questionnaire 
sent by the writers to the presidents 
of all publicly supported universi- 
ties, colleges, technological schools, 
and teachers’ colleges listed in the 
Educational Directory for 1930.’ Two 
hundred sixty-eight such institutions 
either returned questionnaires or 
wrote letters so explicit that uni- 
form data could be compiled. These 
replies were classified both by geo- 
graphical sections and by the domi- 
nant types of function. In Table I, 
“teachers’ colleges” includes normal 
schools, and most of the “separate 
technological schools and colleges” 
are separate land-grant institutions. 
Two large municipal universities re- 
plied, and their answers are classified 
in the table under “state or municipal 
universities.” Of the teacher-training 
institutions under public control in the 
United States to which questionnaires 
were sent, 166 answered them wholly 
or in part; of these 166 institutions, 


G ‘lle ins leave in publicly 


Pp. 56-58; 89-91 (U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1930, No. 1). 


one failed to reply to the question, 
“Does your institution grant sabbat- 
ical leave?” and 48 per cent answered 
“Ves,” 

About 43 per cent of the institu- 
tions replying, including all but three 
or four of the widely recognized pub- 
licly supported institutions of higher 
learning in the United States, re- 
ported some form of sabbatical leave. 
Nearly all of these approved the 
definition of sabbatical leave given in 
the questionnaire: “Generally, sab- 
batical leave denominates the practice 
of permitting persons to absent them- 
selves from duty for the purpose of 
advanced study or travel for not more 
than twelve months, during which 
time they receive all or a part of their 
regular salaries.” In the definition, 
no reference was made to the length 
of service required for eligibility be- 
cause it was believed that the trend is 
away from any fixed period, an opin- 
ion which was confirmed by the find- 
ings of the study. The chief variation 
from this definition was on the part 
of teachers’ colleges granting, at dif- 
ferent intervals, summers off on 
pay for study and sometimes for 


travel. 

* With those answering “Yes” are included 13 
teachers’ colleges granting every third summer 09 
leave with full pay. 
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SABBATICAL LEAVE 


The North Atlantic states consti- 
tuted the only section which could be 
gid to subscribe practically to the idea 
of leave with pay for study and travel. 
Three-fourths of the institutions re- 
porting from these states had some 
ort of plan for such leave, although 
not quite half reported a fixed policy 
governing the practice. The North 
Central states appeared to be next in 
order. There was not much of this 
practice in the three remaining sec- 


TABLE I 


Tue Practice witH Respect To SABBAT- 
icaL LEAVE 1n PuBLic_ty ConTROLLED 
InstiITUTIONS OF HiGHER LEaARN- 

ING IN THE UNITED STaTEs 














Per Cent 
Functional Type Number No | Granting 
of Institution Reporting | Reply | Sabbat- 
icals 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Teacher-training insti- 
RE 166 I 48 
State or municipal uni- 
ere 42 ° 48 
Separate technological 
schools or colleges. . 30 ° 43 
State liberal-arts col- 
a 9 ° 44 
State or semi-state jun- 
ior colleges....... 21 2 ° 
Ener 268 3 43 














tons (South Atlantic, South Central, 
nd Western). Only one-ninth of the 
stitutions reporting from the South 
Atlantic states had a fixed policy. 

_ State and municipal universities led 
in the practice of sabbatical leave, 
though there was little difference in 
this respect among the types, except- 
ing the state or semi-state junior col- 
kge. Of nineteen of the latter type 
of institutions reporting, none gave 
kave with pay. In all sections, state 
of municipal universities and techno- 
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logical institutions were more likely 
than other types to have a fixed policy 
governing the granting of sabbaticals, 
although only 33 out of 72 (46 per 
cent) of these reported a definite 
policy. 

Three times as many institutions 
reported the main reason for not 
giving sabbatical leave to be limited 
finances as gave negative policy as the 
cause. In the North Atlantic states, 
the former cause was the least active, 
and in the North Central most active. 
Less than a fourth of the institutions 
reporting from the North Atlantic 
states replied to this question, as com- 
pared with one-half from the North 
Central states. About half of all in- 
stitutions replying to this question 
gave limited finances, alone, as the 
reason, while 17 per cent gave nega- 
tive policy, and 34 per cent assigned 
other reasons. Universities were not 
inclined to give limited finances as a 
reason, while only one out of ten re- 
ported negative policy. In the other 
types of institutions, from about half 
to three-fourths of those replying to 
this question assigned limited finances 
as a reason for not granting sabbaticals. 


ROFESSORS, associate profes- 

sors, deans, and assistant profes- 
sors, in the order listed, were most 
frequently named as being accorded 
leave. They were followed in order 
of frequency by presidents, instruc- 
tors, and non-instructional officers. 
This order held rather uniformly in 
teachers’ colleges, technological insti- 
tutions, and universities. While there 
was not very much variation in the 
number of institutions granting leave 
to each of the classes of instructional 
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officers, viewed either by sectional 
location or by type of function, there 
was a striking drop in the num- 
bers according leave to non-instruc- 
tional administrative officers other 
than the president; the number in 
each case for either sectional or func- 
tional classification of institution was 
less than half that for instructional 
officers. 

From two to 5 per cent of the total 
staff may be granted leave at the same 
time, with the mode distinctly at 5 
per cent. Reports, however, range 
from one to 25 per cent; but only 47 
of the 116 institutions reported sab- 
baticals replied to this question. The 
replies came from all sections and all 
types in about the same proportions, 
so that they probably reflected the 
general situation. There was scarcely 
any deviation from the practice of 
half-pay if a whole year of leave was 
taken, and full pay if a semester or 
less was taken, among those institu- 
tions which granted leave with pay. 
Neither the geographic location nor 
the type of function reflected any 
significant differences with respect to 
amount of pay granted. Reports were 
rather evenly divided on the question 
of whether or not the granting of 
sabbaticals resulted in expanding the 
institutional budget. Six out of 7 
South Atlantic states said, “No.” Only 
26 per cent of the institutions answer- 
ing the questionnaire reported on this 
item. State or municipal universities 
reported 10 out of 14 that the prac- 
tice did expand the institutional 
budget. 

Seventy-three out of 90 institutions 
reported that no bond was exacted for 
the return of the absentee after leave. 
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Seven out of 10 South Centra] 
institutions reported that such bonds 
were required. The practice was defi- 
nitely the reverse in all other sections, 
Without exception, the majority of 
each different type of institution did 
not require bond. 


HE practice of giving sabbatical 

leave in publicly controlled in- 
stitutions of higher learning is a recent 
development which has not yet been 
questioned much by anyone. Eighty- 
seven replies gave the length of estab- 
lishment of the practice a range of 
from one year to 30 years. The 
median was 7 years; the mode 5, with 


minor modes at 4, 10, and 12 years. | . 


In one institution, a teacher-training 
institution in the North Central states, 
the practice has been established for 
thirty years. Four North Atlantic in- 
stitutions, three teacher-training insti- 
tutions and one university, reported 
the shortest duration, one year. The 
board of regents was the most likely 
single source of questioning of the 
practice of sabbatical leave, according 
to the 39 per cent of presidents who 
answered the questionnaire. Half of 
those who gave this answer repre- 
sented North Central institutions; 6 
of the 10 institutions were teacher- 
training institutions. Seventy-eight 
out of 104, 75 per cent, reported that 
the practice had not been questioned 
at all. The attorney-general had in 
some states given adverse decisions, 
and in five states the legislature either 
enacted laws against leave or failed 
to enact laws permitting it, when the 
attorney-general’s decision required 
such confirmation. 

One hundred ten of the 268 presi- 
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SABBATICAL LEAVE 


dents replying checked their opinions 
as to the justifications of sabbatical 
leave. “Improvement of present staff” 
was most frequently noted, followed 
in turn by “brings in best practices,” 
“attracts higher type of person,” 
“strengthens holding power of the 
institution,” and “rewards service.” 
With reference to this last justifica- 
tion, a number of presidents said or 
implied that service should be as fully 
rewarded in the present as the institu- 
tion could afford, and that justifica- 
tion of sabbatical leave should rest 
upon other bases. 

Here and there a college president 
reported that some plan to grant leave 
with pay had been tried for a while 
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and abandoned. More frequently the 
statement was made that while no 
fixed practice was recognized, effort 
was made to give young persons of 
unusual attainment and ability oppor- 
tunity to spend a period in advance 
study elsewhere. From comments 
jotted in the margins of the question- 
naire, from the numerous letters ac- 
companying and in addition to it, and 
from the large percentage of replies 
returned, it would seem that presi- 
dential interest in the question of 
sabbatical leave (or perhaps more 
properly, leave with pay) in publicly 
controlled institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States is positive, 


aroused, and favorable in principle. 
[Vol. III, No. 4] 


Engineering Education and 
the Social Sciences 


By HARRY DELSON 


neering Society there hangs a 

painting which bears this legend: 
“Engineering—the art of organizing 
and directing men and of controlling 
the forces and materials of nature for 
the benefit of the human race.”? The 
great minds among the engineers 
recognize that the control of forces 
and materials is not the ultimate end. 
The engineer must not be satisfied 
until such control is utilized in a man- 
ner that redounds to the benefit of the 


ik THE building of the Engi- 


human race. To fulfill this function 
the engineering student should take 
courses which will make him con- 
scious of the existence of serious 
social and economic problems and 
which will apprise him of the solu- 
tions for these problems which have 
been proposed by the most authori- 
tative thinkers. An important part of 
the engineer’s profession is, according 
to this definition, “the art of organ- 
izing and directing men.” The re- 
flective and ambitious student will 
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attempt to master this art by taking 
advantage of the training afforded by 
such courses as those in industrial re- 
lations and personnel administration, 
which consider the problem of the se- 
lection, direction, and training of men. 

The close relationship between the 
engineering problems of production 
and the economic problems of distri- 
bution and consumption is strikingly 
illustrated in a cartoon by the famous 
Fitzpatrick, of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. It depicts our gigantic 
industrial machine laboring and bring- 
ing forth for the use of humanity— 
an apple. It gives rise to the question 
whether the engineer is playing the 
réle of a robot as long as he remains 
disinterested in the human conse- 
quences of his work. 

A book entitled Economic Be- 
havior, the joint product of the mem- 
bers of the Department of Economics, 
of New York University, contains the 
following passage: 


As this is being written there are in the 
United States several millions of unem- 
ployed workers. There are raw materials 
ready to be made into finished goods but 
which are left unworked in the warehouses. 
There are finished goods on the shelves of 
wholesalers and retailers ready to be used, 
but not called for by consumers. There are 
millions of consumers, the unemployed and 
those depending on them, who are eager 
to have these goods but are unable to get 
them. . . . A visitor from Mars would 
ask why we persist in clinging to a scheme 
of arrangements which brings us to this 
strange pass . . . why we do not make 
the goods available to those who need them 
and bring together idle men eager to work 
with the idle machines and set them 
producing." 
2 Atkins, et al., Economic Behavior, pp. 33 ff. 
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Such questions as those asked by 
the visitor from Mars should be 
brought to the attention of all citizens 
and especially those directly engaged 
in the technical aspects of production, 





Veblen in his Engineers and the Price | 


System expressed the belief that the 
engineers would be the leading group 
to discover the antiquated conventions 
and taboos which obstruct the engi- 
neering ideal of the most efficient 
possible utilization of the labor force 
and the plant. He felt that the engi- 
neer would ultimately insist on apply- 
ing to the whole industrial organism 
the same cold-blooded and rational 
intelligence that he now applies to the 
individual plant. 

Recent activities and utterances of 
engineers lend some support to this 
prophecy. First and foremost among 
these is the report of the Hoover 
Committee on Waste in Industry is- 
sued by the Federated Engineering 
Societies. This was the first authori- 
tative, unsentimental, and scientific 
investigation of the efficiency of Amer- 
ican Industry. Mr. Persons, manag- 
ing director of the Taylor Society, 
said at a recent public dinner, “I was 
once naive enough to believe that if 
we would operate each sncivichagl 
plant at its maximum efficiency, in 
dustry as a whole would operate at 
maximum efficiency.” Now, however, 
Mr. Persons, in common with many 
other outstanding technical men, rec- 
ognizes that national industrial efhi- 
ciency demands the study and control 
of the industrial interstices. Mr. 
Flanders, an officer of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, said 
that if the technical knowledge now 
proved practical were thoroughly ap- 
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plied, we would have available quan- 
tities of necessities and luxuries such 
as “no utopian dreamer in his busiest 
slumbers ever dreamed.” 

A fundamental problem of educa- 
tional theory is the question of what 
an individual should be taught aside 
from the technique of his chosen pro- 
fession and the prerequisites to the 
acquisition of that technique. The ex- 
igencies of living in a democratic 
country give us an important key to 
the solution of this problem. The 
citizens of a democracy are called upon 
to solve basic economic and social 
questions. The welfare and progress 
of society come to depend upon the 
quality of those decisions. Conse- 
quently, the data requisite for intelli- 
gent decision should form the major 
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element in the non-technical phase of 
the curriculum. Such educational the- 
orists as Dewey and Kilpatrick would 
go to the extent of molding the 
entire curriculum, aside from the tech- 
nical content, to harmonize with the 
needs of civic and social training. This 
would not, of course, mean the whole- 
sale dropping of subjects now taught. 
It would mean that every subject ad- 
mitted to a place in the curriculum 
would have to pass rigid tests of indi- 
vidual and social utility. Once admit- 
ted, it would have to be taught in a 
manner that would enhance the stu- 
dent’s ability to understand the prob- 
lems of the society of which he is a 
member and inspire him with the 
ideal of desiring to help in solving 
those problems. [Vol. III, No. 4] 








Progress in Intramurals 


By ELMER D. MITCHELL 


Widespread Participation of Students in Games 
for Leisure Enjoyment 


URING the last ten years, 
a number of outstanding 
changes have taken place in 
intramural sports, some noticeable, 
others almost imperceptible, and still 
others in the process of realization. 
All these changes have had definite 
relationships to the older and, as far 
as the public is concerned, better- 
known system of varsity athletics. 
Probably the first trend to be no- 
ticed resulted from the insistent de- 
mand on the part of the intramural 
players that the curriculum of sports 
be greatly enlarged, for the intra- 
mural movement in the beginning 
accepted the varsity program as an 
example to follow with the result that 
football, basket ball, baseball, track, 
and tennis were the first intramural 
sports. For this meager list of sports 
the varsity letter was awarded even as 
recently at 1920, and most of the 
emphasis was on team competition. 
When, however, the intramural pro- 
gram got under way, there arose an 
increasing demand for a wider variety 
of sports, and consequently the physi- 
cal-education departments, although 
greatly hampered by the lack of facil- 
ities, began introducing the sports of 
swimming, wrestling, boxing, cross- 
country racing, fencing, skating, hand- 


ball, hockey, golf, soccer, speed ball, 
gymnastics, and playground ball. 

As a following for each of these 
newer sports grew up, there devel- 
oped a corresponding nucleus of more 
skilled players, with the inevitable 
outcome that petitions for recognition 
and competition were drawn up. A 
number of these petitions were suc- 
cessful, for there are now at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan twelve or more 
official varsity sports instead of the 
five listed in 1920. 

There developed out of this situa- 
tion a most happy outcome for the 
intramural program. Previously, the 
facilities for intramural participation 
had been limited in many of the more 
recreative sports, and furthermore, 
the privileges of instruction had been 
practically denied. Accordingly, how- 
ever, as the varsity developed ade- 
quate facilities for its newly adopted 
sports, hours were arranged when in- 
tramural competitions could take place 
as well. Unexpectedly, also, here was 
a source of skilled teaching, for the 
instructors appointed to take care of 
the new varsity activities were eager 
to extend their efforts to the intra- 
mural field. In the forms of athletics 
for which they were responsible, the 
new coaches took an active hand in | 
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PROGRESS IN INTRAMURALS 


helping to organize and to conduct 
intramural meets, leagues, and tourna- 
ments. While it is true that this was 
to their advantage in uncovering 
players of promise for varsity squads, 
nevertheless the help was also largely 
motivated by a sincere devotion to the 
particular sport and by a desire to 
promote it on a large scale. Conse- 
quently, the privileges of skilled in- 
struction are now open to all students 
in these sports, apart from any likeli- 
hood that they may be good enough 
to “make the team.” 

The inference from this experience 
is that sensitively adjusted relation- 
ships exist between the varsity and 
intramural departments, so that when- 
ever a new trend of importance ap- 
pears in the one case, a change in the 
course of the other may be expected. 
Fortunately, at many institutions, the 
policies of both have been directed 
toward the consummation of a com- 
prehensive program of healthful and 
wholesome recreation that will meet 
the needs of all the students. The 
emphasis on presenting attractive op- 
portunities for voluntary exercise must 
be all the more marked in each case 
where there is a ruling that students 
need to take required exercise only in 
the freshman year. 


HREE general trends have been 

noted: the increase in the variety 
of sports, the development of ade- 
quate facilities, and the offering of 
skilled instruction on a student-wide 
scale. A few more words can be added 
concerning them. The goal of facili- 
ties came at the University of Mich- 
igan with the new Intramural Sports 
Building. It, with its blending of 
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architectural beauty and practical util- 
ity, has become one of the show places 
of Ann Arbor. Not a day passes but 
the staff members are called upon to 
escort twenty or more guests through 
its lobby, gymnasiums, swimming 
pool, game rooms, and courts. These 
new facilities have made it possible 
to add many new sports such as 
squash racquets, indoor tennis, bad- 
minton, water polo, volley ball, code 
ball, indoor golf, and the like, all of 
which had previously lacked the op- 
portunity to become popularized. 

In addition to the coaching help 
from the members of the varsity and 
intramural staffs, a certain amount of 
student help has come through the 
medium of upperclassmen who are 
preparing to become teachers of phys- 
ical education. This amount of assist- 
ance is quite in contrast with the 
earlier intramural days when only 
the student managers were available 
to the director. The work of the 
student managers, invaluable in the 
earlier stage, is now less significant 
because the program has reached out 
in so many wider ramifications where 
inexperienced help will not suffice. 
Nevertheless, the student managers 
are as numerous and handle as many 
details as before; the difference is that 
their work does not stand out so 
prominently in comparison to the 
enlarged program. 

In keeping with the developments 
that have already been noted, it is 
correct to say that a great improve- 
ment has taken place in the conditions 
under which the intramural competi- 
tions are staged. That is, the general 
welfare of the participants has been 
given more careful consideration, 
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and the lessons gained from the 
experiments of the first years have 
been applied to good advantage—the 
mistakes avoided and the successes re- 
peated. Instead of overzealous cam- 
paigns to attract large numbers of 
participants into all sports, the intra- 
mural departments have learned to 
temper their enthusiasms whenever 
certain activities taxed the strength 
and endurance of the individuals en- 
gaged in them. Instead of priding 
themselves upon an entry list of two 
hundred untrained individuals in a 
cross-country race, the departments 
now count themselves successful if 
fifty trained men can cross the tape. 

The change of emphasis has meant 
a curbing of the once popular exploi- 
tation of statistics in newspaper com- 
petitions between schools. Statistics 
have faded into oblivion with the 
schools of longer experience, for they 
have learned that quality of competi- 
tion is far more important than quan- 
tity; also because they have learned 
that such comparisons are meaningless 
in as much as*intramural rules and 
regulations, unlike those of the varsity, 
need not be uniform for all schools 
but should be adapted to each school 
individually and should fit in with the 
traditions and circumstances. 

In the way of closer supervision of 
the welfare of the participants, the 
intramural departments have not only 
placed entry limitations upon the 
more vigorous and exacting sports but 
have, with the co-operation of the 
health service, worked out a plan for 
examining the candidates and issuing 
health cards to those who meet the 
tests. These cards are presented at 
the times the line-ups are taken for 
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competition. This plan is by no means 
perfected as yet, because there are 
thousands of students to examine and 
the staff of available physicians is 
limited. In this connection, some de- 
partments are planning to require a 
physical examination as a prerequisite 
to obtaining a student locker. Besides 
these provisions, certain departments 
follow the practice of having a senior 
medical student in attendance during 
the hours when organized competi- 
tions are being conducted. There are 
other factors tending to the welfare of 
the individual, but enough have been 
enumerated to give the general idea. 


HE next development is not as 

apparent on the ‘surface, but it 
has an indirect effect upon the interest 
and higher level of ability of the in- 
tramural players of today when con- 
trasted with that of the players of 
even a few years ago. Without ques- 
tion, the rapid rise in popularity of 
the intramural movement has had a 
decided effect upon the make-up of 
the required physical-education pro- 
gram of exercise. Competitive and 
recreative sports have made great 
encroachments upon the older formal 
gymnastic system. One evidence of 
this is found in the newer mass 
methods of teaching athletic skills. In 
place of meaningless and uninterest- 
ing calisthenic movements, exercises 
have been devised which permit the 
teaching of swimming strokes, track 
techniques, basket-ball skills, golf- 
form, and the like, to large groups of 
students arranged in class formation. 
These skills are purposeful, and the 
student submits himself to such in- 
struction with zest. His imagination 
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js captured, and the incentive to apply 
his newly acquired techniques in the 
voluntary after-school intramural ac- 
tivities is added. 

Along with the teaching of athletics 
in mimetic form in the physical-edu- 
cation class, there are other changes in 
the gymnasium program which can be 
attributed to intramurals. These are 
the dividing of the class into smaller 
units with student leaders and the 
devotion of a part of the gymnasium 
period to organized competitions be- 
tween these groups. The scores are 
kept, and the standings of the various 
teams are listed on the bulletin board. 
A great variety of activities can be 
incorporated into such a plan. In ad- 
dition to the extra interest that such 
a feature adds to the class program, 
there is the advantage of giving all 
the students the experience of group 
loyalty, of co-operation in a common 
cause, of self-control under stress, and 
of being tested in sportsmanship. 

This emphasis on teaching the fun- 
damentals of sports and on including 
competition as a part of the Work of 
the required gymnasium classes has 
had its effect upon the intramural pro- 
grams of both high schools and uni- 
versities. Students now become well 
acquainted with intramurals during 


their high-school years, and on enter- 


ing college they anticipate this form 
of participation as a matter of course. 
It is no longer necessary to use aggres- 
sive measures to entice the incoming 
Freshmen into the activities. It must 
be admitted, too, that intramurals 
have by now become so much a tradi- 
tion of our college life that the new 
student, even though he were not 
already acquainted with them, would 
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find this topic so prominent among 
the daily discussions of the students 
that he would soon feel the urge to 
take part. 

Another trend that should possibly 
be mentioned is the change in regard 
to the units used for grouping the stu- 
dents for competition. The experi- 
ence of trial and error has shown 
which methods are the most compen- 
sating in regard to the amount of 
effort expended upon them. If any- 
thing, the tendency is to have fewer 
units rather than more. This may 
seem surprising, since the program, 
both in high schools and colleges, has 
been so greatly enlarged in numbers. 
More and more the groups are being 
organized about the residence, in the 
form of home room, fraternity, or 
dormitory, and the leaders, usually 
obtained from the gymnasium classes 
or from observation of students. in 
informal play. Everywhere the class 
unit seems to be dwindling in impor- 
tance, for as the numbers of students 
have mounted, the class spirit has 
dropped. 


NCONCLUSION, referenceshould 
be made to a change, which is 
subtle, but which nevertheless is taking 
place, in the attitude of the students 
toward their intramural play: they 
are taking their sports more leisurely. 
A widespread participation is being 
secured without so much evidence of 
its being forced. In the earlier stages 
of the movement, aggressive organiz- 
ing measures were needed to introduce 
and to popularize the program of 
sports; but a wholesome decrease in 
the pressure has taken place with the 
result that students are forming the 
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habit of regular exercise with less ex- 
ternal attractions in the way of pub- 
licity and prizes. Their play seems 
more and more to be spontaneous and 
enjoyed for its own sake. 

This new attitude is reflected in the 
choice of sports. Sports like football, 
baseball, cross-country racing, boxing, 
and wrestling, which require regular 
attendance and training, are holding a 
limited but faithful group of adher- 
ents; but the great majority of the 
students are turning to the more rec- 
reative sports like tennis, swimming, 
golf, and handball. The average stu- 
dent prefers the team and individual 
sport that has fun, unintensified 
rivalry, and an absence of grind. This 
tendency on the whole is a good one, 
because the physical make-up of the 
average student is better suited to the 
more leisurely type of sports. Then, 
too, the student is acquiring an interest 
in activities that will have distinct 
healthful, recreational, and social use- 
fulness in his later life. 

Throughout this discussion the 
health precautions in regard to exer- 
cise have been made apparent. There 
is no question concerning the fact that 
exercise should be carefully regulated 
to the needs of each particular indi- 
vidual, and that, to the student not 
in careful training, too little exercise 
is better than too much. Moderate 
exercise is the regimen for the average 
student. In addition to the health 
values, however, there are other in- 
tramural values of which hints may 
have been given, but which should 
possibly be singled out for further 
mention. School sports certainly give 
opportunity for wide social contacts 
and for the making of friends. The 
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team attachments have their place in 
training the more sturdy qualities that | 
come from personal self-sacrifice for | 
the common good, and all group play 
requires sociability. It is a pleasure | 
to watch a group of students infor. | 
mally organizing for a game of bas- | 
ket ball or volley ball. Some players 
leave; others standing on the side 
lines are invited in. 

It will be quite readily admitted 
that the program serves to divert the © 
students’ energies to wholesome activ- | 
ities. This leisure-time aspect has | 
been a factor in the ruling that the 
Intramural Building at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan shall be opened | 
evenings, Sundays, holidays, and vaca- | 
tion periods, even though no organ- 
ized play is scheduled. The use of 
the building does not cease with the 
warmer weather, because the swim- 
ming pool then increases in popvu- 
larity, and the lockers, showers, and 
dressing rooms prove a boon for those 
who wield a tennis racket or swing 
their way around the golf course. 
During this time of business depres- 
sion, the building has served as a re- 
source to those students who do not 
have the usual amount of money to 
spend on movies, dances, and other 
luxuries. As a result there has been 
no depression in the affairs of the In- 
tramural Department, which has been 
kept busier than ever taking care of 
the extra demands made upon it. The 
members of the Department believe 
that the leisure of students should be 
kept as free from restriction as is com- 
patible with the best interests of all. 
Its policy, therefore, is to keep close 
to the current of student interests and 


to make innovations as need arises. 
[Vol. III, No. 4] 
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Frances Bryan, writing on “Occu- 
pations of Vassar Women” in the 
Vassar Quarterly for February, dis- 
closes interesting facts concerning the 
extent of employment among Vassar 
graduates and the range of their occu- 
pations. Eighty per cent of the grad- 
uates of Vassar returned a recent 
questionnaire; 36 per cent of this 


group was gainfully employed at the © 


time of the answering of the ques- 
tionnaire; 66 per cent had been em- 
ployed at some time since leaving 
college; 3 per cent were engaged in 
study. 

Education occupies almost three 
times as many graduates as any other 
field. Most of the occupations require 
specialized training; three-fifths of 
the present employed group under- 
took special preparation for their work 
after graduation. Three hundred 
forty-three mothers are employed, of 
whom 78 are widowed or divorced. 


The fact that high-school science 
teachers are graduates of liberal-arts 
colleges and not of technical schools 
is blamed by W. H. Timbie, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, for the fact that so many high- 
school graduates are misguided every 
year into engineering colleges where 
the large mortality of 60 per cent of 
the freshman class prevails. The kind 
of engineering propaganda which is 
needed, according to Mr. Timbie’s 
section in a symposium on “Selection 


and Admission of Applicants for En- 
trance to Engineering Colleges,” in 
the Journal of Engineering Education 
for January, is not the kind which will 
attract more pupils to engineering but 
which will scotch the prevailing idea 
that the boy who can fix a doorbell, 
but has no qualities of leadership, will 
make a good engineer. 


Dean Young B. Smith, of the 
School of Law of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in his annual report to the presi- 
dent, charges that the entering law 
student has not had a liberal education 
—his previous academic experiences in 
numerous departments have provided 
him with a knowledge which, because 
of its lack of co-ordination, can only 
be called “mixed.” Dean Smith asks 
for closer integration of the legal and 
social sciences. Selective admissions 
will also raise the standards of the 
profession, this educator declares, but 
the law curriculum itself must be 
ready for scrutiny and accept the jus- 
tifiable criticisms which may be made. 
During the last fifty years legal education 


has consisted largely in familiarizing the 
student with rules and principles derived 
from court decisions and statutes, combined 
with some practice in their manipulation in 
order to reveal their utility in the attain- 
ment of desired results. Prior to recent 
developments at Columbia and a few other 
schools, little effort had been made to 
direct the student’s attention to the eco- 
nomic, political, or other social conditions 
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out of which the rules originated, or to the 
effects of their application in a changing 
world. The almost complete separation of 
law from history, from economics, and 
from political science has not been con- 
ducive to an understanding of law as a 
social institution nor to an appreciation of 
the heavy responsibilities assumed by those 
who participate in its administration. Irre- 
sponsibility in men is more often due to a 
failure to appreciate the consequences of 
their acts than to an indifference to conse- 
quences. There is no surer way of incul- 
cating into prospective members of the bar 
a sense of public responsibility than by so 
organizing legal education as to reveal the 
function of law in society and the social 
implications of legal rules and legal prac- 
tices in addition to acquainting the stu- 
dent with lawyers’ techniques. Law, thus 
studied, would bring under consideration 
the ethical postulates underlying legal rules 
and legal practices. It would also make 
possible fruitful inquiry into the proper 
functions of the lawyer, as contrasted with 
his actual behavior, and give meaning to 
the canons of professional ethics. 


An experiment in the value of in- 
tense preparation of translation exer- 
cises in order that recitations in the 
classroom may be of high caliber is 
recounted in “The Fixative Value of 
Intensive Translation, by Blake Cri- 
der, in the Modern Language Journal 
for February. Three first-year classes 
in Spanish at Albion College fur- 
nished the subjects for the experi- 
ments. The sections rotated in the 
number of times translations were 
written out before class (one, two, or 
three times). 

At the time of the retranslation it 
was discovered that the second and 
third translations served two pur- 
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poses: to decrease errors and to fix the 
translation. The first translations were 
made with dictionaries and other such 
helps. The experiment showed that 
a good student who has prepared three 
preliminary translations will be able 
to translate as well on the retransla- 
tion, unaided by vocabularies, as on 
his first trial when outside help was 
permitted. The author recommends 
that students be asked to go over all 
translations at least once, if not twice. 


Joseph Rossman, of the United 
States Patent Office, briefly summa- 
rizes the requirements for, protections 
gained, uses and advantages of, and 
procedures employed in patents and 
deplores the fact that “our chemical 
schools are sending out their chemists 
and chemical engineers in abysmal 
ignorance of patent law,” in “What 
the Chemist Should Know about Pat- 
ents,” in the Journal of Chemical 
Education for March. Mr. Rossman 
suggests a thorough course in patent 
law for every student chemist. 


Mr. Horace B. English, of the De- 
partment of Psychology, Ohio State 
University, has called our attention 
to an overstatement in Mr. W. M. 
Wilson’s article on the rating of 
teachers by students which appeared 
in the February issue of the JouRNAL. 
Mr. English says in a letter: 


Although it was on a smaller scale in both 
dimensions, Antioch College had ratings of 
the entire faculty about seven years before 
the interesting experiment at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. A simple graphic 
scale with six or seven traits was used, As 
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in the Washington rating, students were 
urged to make additional comments, and 
the chief value of the proceeding lay in the 
stimulus these comments gave to instruc- 
tional self-improvement. 

Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
the elaborate set of questions has much 
value beyond eliciting more incisive and 
detailed comments. This certainly has 
been the experience of the Admissions 
Committee at Antioch in the rating of 
prospective students. The actual rating 
means little, the comments which the 
ratings provoke—often in more than one 
sense—are valuable and would not be so 
often obtained by a straight request for 
comment. 

Indeed one wonders whether Dr. Wil- 
son’s emphasis upon his nine criteria and 
upon statistical treatment may not be 
slightly misplaced in view of the actual 
values reported for the rating. ‘Those 
whose goal is the immediate improvement 
of instruction need not be deterred if these 
admirable research requirements are im- 
practicable in their situation. 


The time has come, believes R. E. 
Kirk, of Montana State College, to 
stop teaching students “about” chem- 
istry and to begin to teach chem- 
istry. Mr. Kirk is the author of 
“The Chemistry Teacher and Service 
Courses in the Land-Grant College,” 
in the March Journal of Chemical 
Education, which applies “de-bunk- 
ing” tactics to courses in billy-goat 
production, gooseberry raising, and 
ringing pigs in the state universities. 
Mr. Kirk charges that these “service 
courses” have been pushed to the top 
of the ladder and advance-guarded by 
innumerable prerequisites in order 
that an aura of pseudo-academic qual- 
ity may be created. Chemistry teach- 
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ers are at fault, this writer avers, in 
not telling deans and other curricu- 
lum-makers that, for the student who 
plans a course in handcrafts, a course 
in chemistry is not necessary. The ar- 
ticle concludes with a plea for highly 
trained teachers in specific fields. 


A year ago the Department of 
Chemistry at Ohio State University 
inaugurated a special section for stu- 
dents who had taken chemistry in high 
school and who showed in their high- 
school work more than usual effi- 
ciency. These students were permitted 
to do the work of three quarters in 
two quarters, covering in a six-month 
period the same ground that the ordi- 
nary student takes nine months to 
cover. A study of the effectiveness of 
this plan recently made by the Bureau 
of Educational Research in co-opera- 
tion with the Junior Council demon- 
strates that the special students made 
higher marks than ordinary students 
not only in their chemistry courses, 
but also in the other courses which 
they were carrying at the time. 


During the past few years, fifteen 
improved instructional devices have 
been instituted in the teaching of 
beginning courses in all subjects at 
Ohio State University as demon- 
strated by a survey now being made 
by the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search in co-operation with the Jun- 
ior Council. Among these new devices 
are the following: placement tests, 
pre-tests, sectioning according to abil- 
ity, fast sections for especially able 
students, slow sections for below 
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average students, other special work for 
gifted students in addition to section- 
ing, formal arrangement for instruc- 
tors to interview students at least once 
during each quarter, special out-of- 
course instruction for poor students, 
class visitation by supervisors to ob- 
serve and improve the work of in- 
structors in elementary courses, the 
formal evaluation by rating devices of 
instructors by their supervisors, the 
rating of instructors by their col- 
leagues, the rating of instructors by 
their students, the selection of instruc- 
tors with special reference to their 
ability to teach elementary courses, 
the training of instructors to improve 
their ability to teach beginning stu- 
dents, improved examination methods 
for elementary courses. 


Some writers have presented data 
from which they have concluded that 
the number of units of high-school 
Latin is a good prognosticator of col- 
lege success. On the face of the data, 
it appears to be true, since those stu- 
dents who offer more units of high- 
school Latin for college entrance 
obtain higher median point-averages 
in college. But a closer scrutiny of 
the data, Edward L. Clark points out 
in an article, “Amount of High School 
Latin as an Indicator of Success in 
College Work,” School and Society 
(February 6, 1932), does not indi- 
cate any close relationship when the 
variability of each group is considered. 
The statistical technique to measure 
the relationship and take into account 
the variability of each step interval 
is the coefficient of correlation. The 
coefficients of correlation, between the 
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amounts of high-school Latin and 
college marks for freshman men and 
freshman women in the first semester 
and in the second semester of college 
in each of four years taken as a 
sampling of a nine-year period, range 
from .09 to .38. The writer concludes 
that “a knowledge of the amount of 
high-school Latin is of little value for 
forecasting college success.” 


A composite picture of the junior- 
college instructor is presented by 
John T. Wahlquist in the concluding 
paragraphs of his pamphlet, Status of 
the Junior College Instructor (U. S. 
Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 
20). The academic pictures of 1,236 
junior-college instructors from 127 
junior colleges in 32 states were super- 
imposed to produce this composite 


photograph: 


The typical junior-college instructor is a 
man 35 years of age, of American birth 
and native American stock, the son of a 
farmer or a professional man. The home 
in which he was reared was slightly supe- 
rior from a cultural standpoint. He was a 
member of a large family, having had one 
or two older and two or three younger 
brothers and sisters. He is now married, 
the father of one child. The child is one 
of two or three dependents. 

The annual salary is $2,294. By pref- 
erence, and possibly for lack of opportuni- 
ties, he devotes his entire efforts to the 
work of the regular school term. 

He is the possessor of a master’s degree 
conferred in 1926. The undergraduate 
work included 5 and the graduate work 1! 
or 2 professional courses. He teaches the 
one subject which was both his under- 
graduate and his graduate major. He 
teaches 18 or 19 hours per week of regular 
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junior-college work, meeting 86 students. 
This is his fourth year in a junior college. 
Previous to this, he taught five years in a 
high school. He did not plan to enter the 
teaching field at this level, but definitely 
plans to continue in the service. He has 
had no writings accepted for publication. 


Ninety-five per cent of the teachers 
of engineering who answered a ques- 
tionnaire distributed by the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education think that a knowledge of 
arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, 
algebra, analytical geometry, and cal- 
culus are essential for the student 
preparing for any kind of engineering 
training; descriptive geometry was 
approved by 70 per cent; and differ- 
ential equations by 29 per cent. To 
these P. W. Ott would add in the 
order of their probable value: least 
squares and theory of probability, 
vector analysis, Fourier’s series, and 
calculus of variations. These opinions 
are quoted from a pamphlet entitled 
The Usefulness of Mathematics to 
Engineers (Ohio State University 
Studies, Engineering Series, The En- 
gineering Experiment Station Circu- 
lar, No. 27). 


Admission to Law School 


The widespread tendency of Amer- 
ican universities to increase require- 
ments for admission to professional 
schools, based on the assumption that 
additional years spent in college mean 
better preparation, may be seriously 
questioned when considered in the 
light of a study published in the ///i- 
nois Law Review for February. An 
exhaustive analysis of the backgrounds 
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and records made by more than a 
thousand students entering the Law 
School of the University of Chicago 
between 1924 and 1930, prepared by 
William L. Eagleton, of the Law 
School, assisted by Nelson B. Henry, 
of the School of Education, indicates 
that a three-year period of pre-legai 
study is in most cases more valuable 
than a four-year period. 

The analysis was undertaken by 
Mr. Eagleton when the University 
was considering the limitation of ad- 
mission to the Law School to holders 
of Bachelors’ degrees. The object of 
the study was to determine how much 
value a fourth year of preparatory 
study, added to the present require- 
ment of three years, would have in 
helping the student in his study of 
law, and officials of the Law School 
were considerably surprised at finding 
that the added year, for most stu- 
dents, would probably be more of a 
hindrance than a help. 

Over a period of seven years, the 
law-school average of all those who 
entered with four years of college 
work was 65.6, the passing mark being 
60. The average of those who entered 
after three years of college work was 
68.6. Because the average range of 
marks is relatively narrow, this 3-point 
difference is shown statistically to 
make a difference of almost 15 per- 
centile in class standing: 


If all students with averages below 64 
were eliminated at the end of the first year 
(and this is about what happens) forty out 
of every 100 four-year men would have 
been dropped, as compared with only 
twenty-six out of every 100 three-year 
men. Putting it in another way, in order 
to qualify 100 men for the second-year 
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law class, it was necessary to train for one 
year 167 men from the four-year group 
as against only 135 from the three-year 
group. The difference in economy is 
material. 


Up to 1928 a limited number of 
men with two years of college train- 
ing was admitted, and these had an 
average of 65.9, slightly better than 
that of the four-year group, but not 
so good as that of the three-year can- 
didates. Seeking to clarify these re- 
sults, which the author designates as 
“startlingly different from what had 
been expected,” every factor was 
measured which it was possible to 
measure and which would modify the 
indication that the fourth year of 
preliminary work was in itself detri- 
mental. None of these studies ade- 
quately explained the phenomenon. 


Intelligence-test scores have proved, at 
this school, to be almost as accurate as the 
college record in predicting law-school suc- 
cess. . . . But even in the intelligence 
tests which a group of the men had taken 
as Freshmen at the University of Chicago 
the four-year men fell far below the rela- 
tive positions they held on the intelligence 
tests. 


Data on the race, the birthplace, 
parents, and general background of 
the men whose records were studied 
also failed to explain the superiority 
of the three-year men. A brief re- 
view of the courses in which they had 
majored in college threw no light on 
the question. 

The age of the student, however, 
probably does have some bearing. 
Whereas it had been believed that 
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more mature minds are better suited 
to study of the law, Mr. Eagleton 
found that younger men made re- 
markably better records than older 
men, the drop in marks from eighteen 
years on being almost uniform. 

Younger men who reach the Law 
School are naturally somewhat more 
intelligent, or else they would not 
have arrived at that stage in the edu- 
cational process so soon. But this is 
not enough to explain the difference, 
especially from twenty-one years up. 
A four-year requirement for admis- 
sion to the Law School cannot be justi- 
fied on the ground that the resulting 
increase in age is needed for the 
successful pursuit of the law-school 
course. 

A larger proportion of the three- 
year men was also shown to have 
completed the law-school course and 
received the degree. The records of 
all those entering in the years 1923, 
1924, and 1925 indicated that 61 per 
cent of the three-year men actually 
graduated, while only 44 per cent of 
the four-year men received the de- 
gree. Previous studies have shown 
that success in law-school studies is 
closely correlated with success in the 
actual practice of law. 

An explanation suggested by Mr. 
Eagleton is that since legal studies are 
admittedly different from those of 
college, a student may be less indus- 
trious when he is a year older, and 
his mind may be less flexible and less 
able to make the change. The report 
recommends further study of the pos- 
sibility of admitting two-year men. 
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The: Reporter: 





Tur Federal Office of Education late 
in November published Pamphlet No. 
24 entitled Salaries in Land-Grant 
Universities and Colleges by John H. 
McNeely. The study contains sum- 
maries of salaries for all academic 
ranks and departments. It is an illu- 
minating document which will inter- 
est all university administrators. 


Tue Fine Arts Department of Ohio 
State University has recently pub- 
lished a technical vocabulary of one 
hundred terms dealing with the pro- 
fession. Students of the Department 
may raise their marks by learning the 
list in addition to the regular course 
work. 


Farry in February Mr. John Scholte 
Nollen was inaugurated president of 
Grinnell College, succeeding Mr. H. 
T. Main. 


Resioent Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia, speaking recently before 
a group of alumni on the occasion of 
the opening of this year’s alumni-fund 
drive, reported that the income of 
Columbia would be $1,000,000 less 
this year than last. 


Cianceitor Charles Mercer Snell- 
ing, of the University of Georgia, has 
been appointed at the head of the 
higher-education system of the state 


of Georgia with the title of chancel- 
lor. He is succeeded in the Univer- 
sity of Georgia by Mr. Steadman 
Vincent Sanford. 


Tue Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is offering to all 
high-school graduates of the state 
the opportunity of taking university 
courses by correspondence. This is an 
expansion of the usual extension divi- 
sion, since many high-school graduates 
are now unemployed and are anxious 
to continue their studies at home 
during the bad times. 


Ow Apri 7 the Johnson C. Smith 
University, of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, will conduct a symposium on the 
higher education of Negroes. The 
general theme will be Higher Educa- 
tion among Negroes, Past, Present, 
and Future. Some of the topics to be 
discussed are: the Development of 
Higher Education among Negroes 
during the Past Twenty-five Years; 
the Present Status of Higher Educa- 
tion among Negroes; a Critical Eval- 
uation of Present Practices of Negro 
Institutions of Higher Learning; the 
Future of Higher Education among 
Negroes. 


Tue national study of law adminis- 
tration in the Federal courts will be 
continued by Yale University in co- 
operation with the American Law 
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Institute. The latter organization has 
obtained an appropriation of $25,000 
from one of the foundations for the 
continuation of the study. The fund 
is contingent upon the raising of a 
like sum from other sources by De- 
cember 31, 1932, but $10,000 of the 
foundation gift has been released for 
the tabulation of the data now on 
hand. 


A pan is announced by Walter Dill 
Scott, president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, for the special education of 
six precocious Freshmen who are to 
live together in an environment favor- 
able to them. Precocity is defined as 
an intelligence quotient of 130 or bet- 
ter at thirteen or fourteen years of 
age. In making his announcement, 
President Scott tells of four precocious 
graduates of Northwestern who have 
done unusually striking work. He 
also cites as examples of precocity: 
Jeremy Bentham, classical scholar at 
five, prepared for Oxford at ten; 
Lord Byron, author at ten, distin- 
guished at fifteen; Albrecht von 
Haller, anatomist; Chaldean, gram- 
marian and author of 2,000 biog- 
raphies at nine; John Stuart Mill and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, mathematicians 
at eight; Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 


composer and virtuoso at five. 


Faaty in May, 1931, the National 
Conference on College Health was 
sponsored by the President’s Commit- 
tee of Fifty on College Hygiene and 
by the National Health Council and 
by the American Student Health 
Association. The Proceedings have 
just been published by the National 
Tuberculosis Association, 450 Seventh 
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Avenue, New York City. Physical 
directors and persons interested in 
student health will find this report 
most illuminating. 


The results of a questionnaire sent to 
16,416 men graduated from 54 Amer- 
ican colleges and universities between 
1920 and 1930, asking for thein 
opinions about the educational value 
of military training, was recently pub- 
lished by Ralph C. Bishop, of the 
Office of Education. 

The replies received were over- 
whelmingly in favor of military 
training, which on the face of it seems 
to be conclusive evidence that students 
are in favor of military training. 
There is, however, a catch in this 
conclusion. The students quizzed had 
taken four years of military training 
instead of the compulsory two years. 
This means that these more than six- 
teen hundred students chose two extra 
years of military training on their 
own initiative. The Research Organ- 
ization for Military Education is not 
justified in the wide publicity they 
are giving this investigation until they 
have also studied and included the 
opinions of students who took but two 
years under compulsion. 


The Department of Education at 
Yale University has announced its 
second summer seminar in education 
at New Haven. The faculty will 
comprise Dean Holmes, of the Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard 
University; V. A. C. Henmon, chair- 
man of the Department of Psychology 
of the University of Wisconsin; and 
Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
schools, Washington, D. C. The stu- 
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dent body will be limited to one hun- 
dred. It will include teachers in 
normal schools, teachers’ colleges, de- 
partments of education, public and 
private schools both secondary and 
elementary; head masters, principals, 
supervisors, directors, and superin- 
tendents; and graduate students pre- 
paring for educational work. Every 
member of the seminar, regardless of 
his previous training or experience, 
will come as a student. This means 
that the seminar will be set up as 
a symposium which will be led by 
three outstanding educators and par- 
ticipated in by educators of consider- 
able experience. 


In tH December number of The 
Liberal Arts College Bulletin, Presi- 
dent Albert Britt, of Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois, wrote: 


The future of education demands not 
only a better support for the small college 
but also the elimination of some of the 
colleges, either by complete closing or by 
union with other institutions better located 
or better financed. I am aware of the 
forces of tradition, of devotion, of pride, of 
hope, that operate against such a conclu- 
sion. I respect such motives. But my 
reading of the history of the small college 
in America convinces me that no other 
course is possible. 


Tue American Council on Education 
announces the new edition of Amer- 
ican Universities and Colleges which 
has been out of print for over a year. 
In addition to the exhibits supplied by 
the administrative officers of each of 
521 accredited colleges and universi- 
ties in America, giving full details 
regarding organization and control, 
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property and resources, requirements 
for admission and for graduation, 
fees, number of students in attendance 
and degrees conferred, there are lists 
of professional schools of agriculture, 
architecture, business, dentistry, edu- 
cation, engineering, forestry, journal- 
ism, law, library science, medicine, 
pharmacy, veterinary medicine, social 
work, and theology. Statements of 
the latest formulations of standards 
by the professional groups in each 
profession are also included. There is 
an alphabetical list of the 2,602 full 
professors giving graduate instruction 
in the 29 universities which are mem- 
bers of the Association of American 
Universities, and an alphabetical list 
of 3,085 administrative officers, presi- 
dents, deans, registrars, and similar 
officials, of the 521 institutions. There 
is an index of the institutions arranged 
by geographical location, as well as 
the list arranged alphabetically accord- 
ing to legal title of the corporation. 


The Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education plans a de- 
parture from the usual program in 
its Summer School for Engineering 
Teachers. In previous summer ses- 
sions emphasis has been placed on the 
technical divisions of engineering edu- 
cation. Beginning with the summer 
session of 1932 the curriculum of the 
school is to be broadened to include 
English and economics. The session 
on English will be held at Ohio State 
University, from July 11 to 29, in- 
clusive, and the session on economics 
at Stevens Institute of Technology 
from July 5 to 22, inclusive. 
Emphasis for both groups will be 
upon methods of teaching and course 
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content. The English session will be 
under the direction of Miss Sada 
Harbarger of Ohio State University. 
The program for the economics group 
is ‘comprised of four principal divi- 
sions: (1) course content and methods 
of teaching general economics, such 
as industrial engineering, engineering 
administration, and accounting; (2) a 
series of lectures on basic economic 
principles; (3) a series of lectures 
dealing with the applications of eco- 
nomic laws to engineering problems; 
(4) a series of lectures on current 
economic trends. The economic ses- 
sion will be under the direction of 
President Harvey N. Davis and Mr. 
William D. Ennis, both of the Stevens 
Institute faculty. 


"Those of our readers who were in- 
terested in the article by Archie M. 
Palmer in the February number of 
the Journat on the college presi- 
dency will be interested in an article 
by M. M. Chambers in the February 
13 issue of School and Society en- 
titled “Presidents of State Teachers 
Colleges.” Mr. Chambers has studied 
sixty-one state teachers’ college presi- 
dents as to age, years in present posi- 
tion, previous positions, educational 
background, institutions from which 
they received their degrees, and evi- 
dences of scholarship. 


Syracuse Universiry announces an 
enlarged intramural program for its 
students as a result of the reorganiza- 
tion of the administration of athletics 
that went into effect last June. Under 
the new plan athletics will be under 
the direction of the university admin- 
istration rather than under the ath- 
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letic governing board as heretofore, 
A director of intramural sports has 
been appointed and has developed a 
vigorous intramural program. 


Tue faculty of the University of 
Pittsburgh will hereafter confer the 
degree of Doctor of Education upon 
graduate students who have met the 
requirements in educational adminis- 
tration. The plan in part states: 


A student must present, with his major 
field of study, a dissertation representing 
scholarship of a high order. The two de- 
grees are similar in their requirements for 
scholarship; they may be differentiated in 
the nature of the contributions through 
research which candidates are required to 
make. 

The degree of Doctor of Education 
stands for the ability to organize materials 
and to test educational theory and practice 
through application to actual school situa- 
tions. Research for this degree is of a 
service type. The degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy stands for discovery or produc- 
tion in educational theory and practice. 
Research for this degree should make a 
contribution either to technique or to 
knowledge. 


Avppressinc the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors at their 
annual meeting in November, Yan- 
dell Henderson, of Yale, urged that 


universities should open no buildings, even 
if they are completed, until times improve. 
No donation in future should be accepted 
for a building that does not carry an equal 
amount for the expenses of using the build- 
ing; in other words fifty percent for build- 
ing and fifty percent for endowment. 
Administrative and non-educational, non- 
investigative departments should be re- 
duced as much as possible. And finally the 
great foundations should be forced by an 
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aroused public opinion to throw the whole 
of their remaining funds if necessary to the 
support of those essential but unsensational 
parts of universities and colleges to which 
they have heretofore contributed compara- 
tively little. 


GpeakING before the American Col- 
lege Publicity Association, Mr. Fred- 
erick B. Robinson, president of the 
College of the City of New York, 
severely criticized the methods used 
by professors and undergraduates to 
gain publicity. Professors, he observed, 


living sheltered lives, yearn for public no- 
tice and sometimes get it at the expense of 
their college. Surely a great New England 
institution was not elevated in public esteem 
when one of its professors of English en- 
gaged in a series of publicity stunts, the first 
of which was to give solemn advice to 
young men to be snobs, nor was the scien- 
tific status of a university not far away 
promoted by a professor’s statement that 
those who whistle are morons, and who 
followed it up with a fine distinction be- 
tween lip and throat whistling. 


Tue Boston Transcript early in Jan- 
uary reported that Yale University 
will make no new faculty appoint- 
ments for the next academic year, and 
that it likely faces a $500,000 deficit. 


In THE February Bulletin of the 
American Association of University 
Professors the committee on academic 
freedom and tenure reports that the 
dismissal of Mr. Carl C. Taylor, dean 
of the Graduate School at the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing of North Carolina, was caused by 
motives other than those officially an- 
nounced. Mr. Taylor, who is con- 
sidered to be “the most distinguished 
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member of the faculty,” was dismissed 
because of alleged budget reductions. 


Tue following paragraphs from Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell’s annual 
report for the year 1930-31 report 
upon interesting experiments at Har- 
vard University. 

Less than three years from the day Mr. 
Harkness first suggested his gift for the 
Houses all seven of them were in full 
operation. . . . Residence in them has 
been voluntary, yet rooms for only 51 stu- 
dents, out of 1,713, are now vacant; and 
these include the unfilled places of men 
who have withdrawn because of the de- 
pression or other causes, and of Freshmen 
who, after being assigned rooms, have 
failed to win promotion and cannot occupy 
them. Of the undergraduates who do not 
live at home, g Seniors, 35 Juniors, and 
33 Sophomores have preferred to hire pri- 
vate houses in which they can live in small 
groups by themselves. To permit them to 
do so has been thought wiser than to attach 
to the Houses any sense of compulsion, or 
make residence therein other than a privi- 
lege. That a resistless current will before 
long draw all such men into the vast 
majority of their fellow students there is 
no reason to doubt; and in the meanwhile 
the loss is theirs. 

Of late the public has heard much of 
general or comprehensive examinations for 
honor students in their special fields. This 
is an old story with us, such an examination 
having been prescribed for candidates for 
honors as early as 1871; and it has been 
in force ever since, usually taking the form 
of oral questioning before a committee of 
the department. 

Our college students as a whole appear 
more mature than a generation ago, not 
only in scholarship, but also in their outside 
interests and in the sense of proportionate 
values which is the flower of maturity; and 
this in spite of—perhaps to some extent 
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because of—the fact that they enter a year 
younger than they did in the early nineties. 
Maturity is by no means wholly a matter 
of years. It depends much more on en- 
vironment, and above all on responsibility. 
A youth who enters college at nineteen and 
is treated like a schoolboy matures less 
rapidly than one who enters at seventeen 
and is treated like a man. To enter at the 
appropriate age and be expected to be 
rather above than below his maturity is 
the best way to develop manly character. 
Although undergraduates have less free- 
dom in the choice of electives, and are more 
rigidly held to a higher standard of work, 
they are induced to feel more responsibility 
than in the past for their own education 
and for the well-being of the college to 
which they have the honor to belong. 


Tu Office of Education has com- 
pleted a study indicating that eighteen 
state universities and colleges cut sal- 
aries during 1931 from 2 to 23 per 
cent. A small number, on the other 
hand, increased the remuneration of 
their staffs. 


In a recent issue of School Life, W. 
D. Boutwell, editor of the United 
States Office of Education, reported 
that more than $10,000,000 is being 
spent yearly for educational research. 
Mr. Boutwell expressed the hope that 
someone, sometime, will shed light on 
the relative usefulness of the result- 
ing research to educational progress. 


Amunisrrators will find in the 
article by Palmer O. Johnson in 
School and Society for February 20, 
1932, an interesting summary of the 
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activities of American philanthropic 
foundations. Mr. Johnson includes 
data concerning the amount of funds 


authorized by private and public in- | 
stitutions of higher education during | 
the period 1923-29 and the activities | 


to which they have been allotted. 


Tue American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has appointed Mr. | 


H. L. Dodge to conduct their study 
of college and university teaching for 
which a grant has been made by the 
Carnegie Foundation and the Car- 
negie Corporation. In the course of 
this study six major problems will be 
canvassed : 
1. What constitutes effective col- 
lege teaching? 
2. How can good teaching be dif- 
ferentiated from poor teaching? 
3. How can the incentives to good 
teaching be increased? 
4. Improvements in the methods of 
teaching. 
5. Relation of teaching and re- 
search. 
6. What experiments in the field of 
improved teaching technique are 
proving most successful? 


A course in psychology to be given 
in Vienna, Austria, has been arranged 
for the summer of 1932 by the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Prominent mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University 
of Vienna will lecture in English. 
The lectures will be supplemented by 
laboratory and clinical work. The 
University of Kentucky will grant 
credit for the course which is under 
the direction of Mr. Henry Beaumont. 
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-Editorial-Comments - 





The Doctors Disagree 

WO strikingly dissimilar ap- 

praisals of the American un- 

dergraduate have _ recently 
appeared in the annual reports which 
have been prepared by President A. 
Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard, and 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Lowell finds that Harvard un- 
dergraduates nowadays “appear more 
mature . . . not only in scholarship, 
but also in their outside interests and 
in the sense of proportionate values, 
which is the flower of maturity; and 
this in spite of—perhaps to some ex- 
tent because of—the fact that they 
enter a year younger than they did in 
the early ’90s.” President Butler in 
turn upbraids the American under- 
graduate for lack of interest in public 
affairs, for bad manners, “for careless- 
ness and inconsiderateness in dress, in 
speech, and in personal habits.” 

Depending upon his predilection 
one may applaud either of these judg- 
ments, but one is inclined in the direc- 
tion of President Lowell, recalling the 
perennial inclination of graybeards to 
look upon youth with doubting, if not 
accusing, eyes. It has always been so 
and likely ever will be. In one of the 
recent expeditions to Chaldea, the 
archaeologists unearthed an inscrip- 
tion antedating Christianity by many 
centuries in which the scribe of this 
ancient time seems to have anticipated 
Mr. Butler’s critique, for he wrote 
with feeling: 


a Ce 


We are fallen upon evil times, 

And the world has waxed very old 
and wicked, 

Politics are very corrupt. 

The sons of the people are not 

So righteous as their parents were. 


We submit that this settles the dis- 
agreement between the two doctors in 
favor of President Lowell, whose de- 
velopment of his point of view should 
give encouragement to those bent 
upon improving educational meth- 
odology. He writes that the improve- 
ment of the 1932 undergraduate as 
contrasted with the student of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century may 
“fairly be ascribed in part to the 
changes in educational methods,” and 
he goes on to observe that 


maturity is by no means wholly a matter 
of years. It depends much more on envi- 
ronment and, above all on responsibility. A 
youth who enters college at nineteen and is 
treated like a schoolboy matures less rapidly 
than one who enters at seventeen and is 
treated like a man. . . . Although under- 
graduates have less freedom in the choice 
of electives, and are more rigidly held to 
a higher standard of work, they are induced 
to feel more responsibility than in the past 
for their own education and for the well- 
being of the college to which they have the 
honor to belong. 


For a long time it has been the 
vogue to disparage, if not actually to 
ridicule, the efforts of the re-formers 
of the college. It has been inevitable 
that the tide would turn, and ap- 
parently it has. Nothing could lend 
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greater respectability to methodologic 
experimentation in the colleges than 
this unreserved support from Presi- 
dent Lowell. 


Graduate-School Admission 


PROPOSAL comes from Dean 
Furniss, of the Yale Graduate 
School, which should engage the at- 
tention of administrators and profes- 
sors interested in graduate education. 
In his annual report to President 
James R. Angell, Dean Furniss rec- 
ommends that the graduate schools of 
the country adopt uniform standards 
of selection in their choice of scholars 
and fellows together with a scale of 
scholarship stipends. 

Competition for students between 
graduate schools during the past dec- 
ade, Dean Furniss observes, has led to 
a situation at once unhappy for the 
graduate schools and unhealthy for 
students. He writes: 


The anxiety of graduate schools to increase 
their numbers has impelled many of them 
to enter into a form of competition in the 
awarding of fellowship funds from which 
little benefit can accrue either to the schools 
or, in the long run, to the students. A 
great number of students appear to con- 
sider it their right to be given pecuniary 
assistance during their graduate courses, 
more or less regardless of the merit of 
their undergraduate records. They “shop 
around” among the graduate schools, some- 
what in the manner of the “tramp athlete” 
in the colleges, carrying their wares to the 
highest market. . . . I do not question the 
propriety of the practise of awarding finan- 
cial aid to really deserving students. Grad- 
uate education should not be allowed to 
become a privilege of people of means. 
. - « More liberal grants should be avail- 
able to needy students of demonstrated 
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ability in the later years of their graduate 
course. But such aid should be recognized 
as exceptional; not a subsidy to good inten- 
tions, or a device for increasing the size of 
the student body, but as an investment by 





the community in the professional career | 


of the outstanding student. 


Despite the cogency of Dean Fur- 
niss’ argument one cannot help but 
be doubtful that the graduate schools 
of the country will be willing to adopt 
standard practices in granting fellow- 
ships and other awards. The problem 
has been discussed on several occasions 
by the Association of American Uni- 
versities, but nothing has ever come 
of it. Graduate schools are loath to 
give up their autonomy in the admin- 
istration of their funds. It is to be 
questioned whether they will ever 
consent to subordinate their local poli- 
cies and problems to the rulings of a 
central agency. The graduate faculties 
of the country would first need to 
be convinced that the benefits from 
such standardization and centralization 
would be greater than the limitations. 

If co-operation in the matter of 
granting financial assistance to grad- 
uate students seems unlikely, co-oper- 
ation in arranging general policies of 
admission is certainly not impracti- 
cable. Every year it becomes more 
apparent that the quality of our grad- 
uate-student bodies is not what it 
should be. Too many _ individuals, 
inadequately trained and _ poorly 
equipped personally are finding their 
way into the graduate schools and 
eventually into the teaching profes- 
sion. Protests against the quality of 
the students coming out of the gradu- 
ate schools are frequent and numerous. 

Dean Laing, of the University of 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Chicago, has asserted “that scores of 
Masters are graduating each year 
without having attained even the 
slightest appreciation of the higher 
culture." “The graduate school,” 
writes President Lowell, of Harvard, 
“contains, of course, a good number of 
real scholars and some of high intel- 
lectual distinction, but in the majority 
mediocre men who had better not be 
there.”” Dean Woodbridge, of the 
Graduate School of Columbia Uni- 
versity, observes that “only a fourth 
[of the graduate student body] needs 
to be considered seriously in the in- 
terest of scholarship and research.’” 
And President Suzzallo, of the Car- 
negie Foundation, writes: 


Go among your younger instructors and 
professors and ask to see the outlines of the 
courses they are giving. You will learn 
some very surprising things. First, you will 
often find that they have not a real outline, 
but only a few notes written out three or 
four days ahead. Second, when they have 
a syllabus or outline, you will be somewhat 
shocked at its inadequacy. I am not blam- 
ing the graduate students who become col- 
lege instructors, but the graduate school 
which trains them.* 


Three years ago the Association of 
American Colleges memorialized the 
graduate schools urging that more at- 
tention be given during graduate years 
to the training of teachers. On the 
face of it the plea had to do with 


* Laing, Gordon J. “The Standards of Graduate 
Work,” Problems in Education, p. 201. 

? A. Lawrence Lowell, quoted from personal letter 
in Flexner, Abraham. Universities: American, Eng- 
lish, German, p. 85. 

* Woodbridge, Frederick J. Annual Report of the 
Dean of the Graduate Faculties, Columbia University, 
Pp 14. 

*Suzzallo, Henry. “The Intellectual Life in the 
Colleges,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 


XVI (March, 1930), p. 54. 
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curricular content, but it dealt indi- 
rectly with the quality of the Masters 
and Doctors as individuals as well 
as scholars and investigators. The 
colleges are interested in excellent 
graduate training, but they are also 
concerned with the personal qualities 
of the men and women available for 
their faculties. 

Basically, the character of the prod- 
uct of the graduate school is a prob- 
lem of graduate-school policies of 
admission. Dean Laing stated the case 
clearly when he wrote in response to 
the Association of American Colleges 
that 


most poor graduate students are what they 
are, not as a result of the training they 
have had in graduate school but by reason 
of some congenial incapacity to adjust 
themselves to their environment. Their 
maladjustment on a college staff is only a 
single phase of a far more comprehensive 
misfit. They were maladjusted in the 
graduate school from which they so re- 
cently emerged; they were maladjusted in 
college and in school. Even in the kinder- 
garten they did not belong. And so catholic 
is their talent for doing everything in the 
wrong way that one is tempted to believe 
that they were postverts at birth. No 
training in graduate school could ever 
make them different, for they came to us 
from one of your colleges, and if you with 
your closer supervision could not change 
them in that more plastic period of their 
life, what chance do we have of doing 
anything with them?° 


The only answer to the problem is 
stricter policies of admission. Liter- 
ally any graduate of a college can 
enter upon graduate work and in 


almost any institution. The barriers 
* Laing, Gordon J. “The Doctor of Philosophy 

and Graduate Teaching?” Association of American 

Colleges Bulletin, XVI (March, 1930), p. 104. 
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are few and fragile. The same admis- 
sion criteria in effect thirty years ago 
are in effect today. The undergrad- 
uate colleges have been experimenting 
successfully for years with devices to 
raise the level of their student bodies, 
but the graduate schools go blithely 
on with the same inadequate tech- 
niques they have always employed. 
Meanwhile, the schools themselves are 
hampered; and the students, good 
and bad alike, suffer, the former from 
an enforced slower pace and the latter 
from the inevitable tragedy of failure 
or continuous maladjustment. 

The competition between graduate 
schools, to which Dean Furniss refers, 
furnishes the explanation of why 
something has not already been done 
to improve the situation. In the past 
fifteen years enrollments in the twelve 
largest graduate schools of the coun- 
try have increased from 10,244 to 
28,194, an increase of approximately 
275 per cent. Of the almost seventy 
thousand Masters’ degrees granted by 
these twelve institutions since their 
foundings, more than fifty-two thou- 
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sand, or 75 per cent, have been 
granted in the past fifteen years. Of 
the 14,430 Doctors’ degrees granted 
by the same institutions since their 
foundings, 9,603, or 70 per cent, have 
been granted since 1915. These 
statistics testify to the tremendous 
growth of graduate education in the 
United States, a growth which has led 
to intense competition for students 
between graduate schools. 
Eventually disarmament will be 
inevitable. Protests against poor qual- 
ity graduates will continue until in 
self-protection the graduate schools 
will agree upon standards and estab- 
lish an agency to enforce them. That 
day cannot come too soon for the 
health of American higher education. 
Undergraduate instruction cannot be 
improved appreciably until the quality 
of the instructional staffs of the col- 
leges is raised. And there is no better 
way of improving the personal and 
scholarly characteristics of the teach- 
ing profession than higher stand- 
ards of admission to the graduate 
schools. W. H. Cowrey 
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The Chicago Plan and Variants 


RECENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN COLLEGE 
EpucarTIon, edited by William S. Gray. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931. xi+253 pp. (Vol. III, Proceed- 
ings of the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions) $2.00. 


Uniform with the two preceding vol- 
umes this third yearbook contains the 
addresses given at the Institute of Admin- 
istrative Officers of Higher Institutions 
which was held in 1931 at the University 
of Chicago. The addresses are grouped in 
three parts: reorganization of the junior 
college, reorganization of the senior col- 
lege, and comprehensive examinations and 
tests. Eleven of the nineteen addresses of 
the first two parts are by members of the 
University of Chicago staff and discuss 
the so-called “Chicago plan.” One ad- 
dress of the third part is also devoted to 
this scheme. Fifteen of the total twenty- 
five discussions are by members of the Chi- 
cago staff. Besides these, plans either in 
operation or projected at Wisconsin, Ben- 
nington, Kansas City Junior, Harvard, 
Stanford, and Yale are described. Koos in 
the first article reviews some of the perti- 
nent findings from the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. Stevens, of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, suggests the back- 
ground of discontent and of social change 
which preceded the present widespread 
efforts toward educational change. 

The volume is principally a vehicle 
which presents in compact form the Chi- 
cago plan. The additional material in the 
other addresses of the first two parts either 
indicates the success of phases of the plan 
at other institutions or shows variants of 
proposals in the plan. Even Dean Han- 


ford’s exposition of certain developments 
at Harvard, the comprehensive examina- 
tion and its several adjuncts, perhaps the 
best-balanced article of the book, plays an 
important part in developing essential 
ground for the Chicago plan. Notwith- 
standing this preponderance of a single plan, 
the opportunity to put these several discus- 
sions of it together has been well utilized. 

The book in its first two parts makes a 
concise summary and fairly complete re- 
view of the principal points at issue in 
modern educational philosophy—at least, 
in so far as that has been applied to insti- 
tutions of higher learning. It is perhaps 
just to add that the philosophy expressed is 
not an all-embracing philosophy, but rather 
one which concerns itself with the princi- 
ples of education as they operate within the 
institutions of formal education. There is 
little suggestion throughout the discussions 
of the social matrix from which the present 
changes develop. The articles by Stevens 
and by Judd are that suggestive bit. 

The scientific approach to educational 
problems is not emphasized until the final 
section on examinations is reached. It is 
perhaps a truism that administrators can 
never be scientific and at the same time be 
administrators. It is nevertheless disturbing 
that the names of men who are recognized 
as rigorous research men in their special 
fields should here appear in literary and 
philosophizing moods. The four non-ad- 
ministrators who speak in the final part 
are, on the other hand, obviously interested 
in strict experimental techniques. A feel- 
ing of strangeness comes over one as he 
reads Part III after having enjoyed the 
discussions of Parts I and II. It might be 
that here is presented an excellent illustra- 
tion of the historical belief that scientific 
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knowledge ever arises out of some earlier 
mystic lore. A plausible view to take re- 
specting this discontinuity is that a science 
of education, education being everyone’s 
business, cannot be hedged about with pro- 
tective influences as physical and biological 
sciences were, to the extent that it may 
proceed in an orderly manner without re- 
gard to social and philosophical implications. 
Perhaps the plans so excellently outlined in 
this volume in the first two parts may be 
viewed as the smoke screen behind which 
the suggestions contained in Part III may 
be safely subjected to experiment. 

The vivid and persuasive way in which 
the material of the book is presented tends 
to conceal the paucity of supporting data. 
Harvard, Stanford, and Yale have had 
certain phases of the plans here discussed 
for several years. Essentially no proof is 
presented to indicate the desirability of en- 
larging these programs. True, at Harvard 
there has been an increase in the number 
of students electing the plan, but there has 
also been a gradual increase in the depart- 
ments using it. Wherein is the character 
of the need of the satisfied customer set 
forth? Perhaps, to quote Zimmern, “Soul 
destroying research [has] blunted and nar- 
rowed scholastic interests” to the point 
where revolt is the only means to salvation. 

Much literature of this general type is 
appearing and more is due. An ideal of 
one of the major sciences is to express the 
product of a year’s research on a single 
page. Yet this book is one of the best of 
its kind. 

C. S. Yoakum 
University of Michigan 


ScHoot Epucations, by David Snedden. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. v-+187 pp. $2.50. 


In this book Mr. Snedden analyzes the 
functions of formal schooling in relation to 
social needs. Great stress is placed upon 
the fact that much education, if not most 
of it, accrues from out-of-school learnings, 
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both throughout childhood and adult life, 
The central theme of the volume seems to 
be the question of relating formal schooling 
to out-of-school learning in such fashion as 
not to waste energy teaching artificially 
what people will learn naturally if let 


alone. The sources of growths, the values | 
toward which educations are directed, in- | 
dividual differences as they affect desirable | 
versus | 
deferred functionings, all are subjected to | 


forms of education, proximate 


the extremely keen, realistic, and illumi- 


nating analyses of which only Snedden is | 
In the opinion of the reviewer | 
this book shows the author at his best. It | 


capable. 


is well organized, its style is facile, and in 
every paragraph it shows virile and inde- 
pendent thinking. 

It is in style primarily a textbook, how- 
ever, for classes conducted by a method 
that makes large use of discussion groups; 
it is not the kind of book a general reader 
could sit down and read from “kiver to 
kiver.” Probably half of its space is devoted 
to questions rather than to exposition, 
which is characteristic of Snedden’s style. 
The questions are thought-provoking ones 
and customarily of the type that develops 
the theme in essentially the same way that 
exposition would, but they make too heavy 
going for a hasty reader. In fact, the 
whole book, whether questions or exposi- 
tion, is so concentrated that it must be read 
extremely slowly. Most writers develop 
their topic sentences so as to make long 
paragraphs. Snedden sets forth his ideas in 
one numbered sentence after another with- 
out any development. 

From time to time the author takes a 
page or two to set forth categorically his 
“prejudices,” or “postulates,” or “hypoth- 
eses.” Near the opening of the book, for 
example, is a set of twenty propositions that 
he calls “one set of prejudices” in which he 
states a score of planks in his educational 
creed. The reviewer considers Snedden’s 
resort to this categorical style an advance 
in his methodology of writing and hopes he 
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will do more of it. These startling state- 
ments of conviction by this iconoclastic 
thinker challenge the reader to vigorous 
reaction more, the reviewer believes, than 
questions do. 

The book is heartily recommended as a 
text for the type of classes into which it 
will fit and for study by thoughtful readers, 
especially those who are interested in the 
possibilities of extra-school education. 

Cuarues C, Peters 


Standardization Desired 
SrupENTs’ Marks In CoLLEGE CoursEs, 
by John Emlin Bohan. Minneapolis, 

Minnesota: University of Minnesota 

Press, 1931. xilit+133 pp. $1.50. 

This monograph is an interesting study 
of the distributions of marks in several 
courses at the University of Minnesota. 
While nothing particularly new or startling 
is presented in this study, it shows the re- 
sults of good analysis and some careful 
thinking. 

It is observed that there is considerable 
variation in the standards of different col- 
leges, of different departments, and of 
courses within a department. These vari- 
ations are seemingly the outcome of a 
rather complete lack of uniform standards 
of marking. The fact that in the more 
advanced courses the marks are distinctly 
higher than in the freshman courses is 
apparently due to selection rather than 
easier grading, and is in general quite well 
cared for by the individual instructors. 
Further, a standardization of marks is de- 
sirable in order that any setting of various 
scholastic requirements can be made with 
some knowledge of their expected effect. 

With such information at hand, Bohan 
recommends that the various colleges which 
receive entering Freshmen shall have a 
“basic group,” the group to which various 
comparisons of marks shall be made. This 
basic group should be the entire freshman 
class during the Autumn Quarter of a 
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given year, and then this group retained as 
the basic group for a set period of time. 
Having this basic group, a definite distribu- 
tion of marks for any class typical of the 
entire group is easily established. Variations 
of such a distribution, then, will be justified 
by selection as evidenced by differences of 
intelligence levels or differences on the 
basis of other tests. In short, any class 
should be considered a random sample of 
the basic population unless it can be objec- 
tively demonstrated otherwise. A further 
suggestion has to do with the use of objec- 
tive tests, which would make possible the 
comparison of the student body over a 
period of time, on the basis of achievement 
in different definite subjects. 

The study is aimed at an improvement 
of the present system of marking, rather 
than at any radical change in the system of 
marking or assigning marks. To follow 
Mr. Bohan’s suggestions well would in- 
volve the question, “For what purposes are 
marks assigned?” 

The problem of what marking system to 
use is not only a problem of educational 
philosophy and statistics, but more funda- 
mentally perhaps a problem of human 


motivation. Haro.p A. EpcERTON 


Ohio State University 


A Denominational College 

Denison UNIVERSITY, 1831-1931, dy 
Francis W. Shepardson. Granville, 
Ohio: Board of Trustees, Denison Uni- 
versity, 1931. viit438 pp. $3.00. 


This book which appears in neatly and 
substantially bound form numbers 438 
pages, including an adequate index. It 
traces the preliminary work of the Ohio 
Baptist Educational Society from 1816 
until the formal opening of “the Granville 
Literary and Theological College,” Decem- 
ber 13, 1831. The institution commenced 
its career in a new brick meetinghouse 
of the Baptist Church at Granville, with 
a faculty of one member, Rev. John Pratt, 
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and with a student body of thirty-seven, 
twenty-seven of whom were residents of 
Granville, thirty-five of Ohio, and one each 
from Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

The author traces in interesting chapters 
the history of the institution through the 
presidencies of Rev. John Pratt, 1831-37; 
Rev. Jonathan Going, 1837-45; Rev. 
Silas Bailey, 1846-52; Rev. Jeremiah 
Hall, 1853-63; Rev. Sampson ‘Talbot, 
1863-73; E. Benjamin Andrews, 1875- 
79; Alfred Owen, 1879-86; Galush 
Anderson, 1887-89; Daniel B. Purinton, 
1890-1901; Emery W. Hunt, January, 
1902—June, 1913; Clark W. Chamber- 
lain, 1913-25; and Avery A. Shaw, 1926 
to date. 

The early years were full of struggle, 
trial, and achievement. Great difficulty 
was experienced in raising money to equip 
the institution and carry on its work. Build- 
ings were first erected on a high point on 
the farm property about one mile distant 
from the village of Granville. Later the 
site was changed to a location close to the 
village. The college was incorporated by 
an act of the General Assembly of Ohio, 
February 2, 1832. 

In 1853 William Denison, of Adams- 
ville, Ohio, subscribed $10,000 as an en- 
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dowment with the proviso that the name 
be changed to Denison University. 

At the opening of the college, the ad- 
vertised expenses of students were certainly 
low enough to attract attendance. Board- 
ing was offered at $1.00 a week and wash- 
ing at 25 cents a week. The statement 
was made “that in clubs students could 
board at an average of 50 cents a week. 

It is a long cry from the humble begin- 
ning of the effort to establish the school 
with a contribution of $43 to the year 
1931 with buildings, grounds, and endow- 
ments to the aggregate value of $6,352,000. 
This amount includes land and _ buildings 
estimated at $2,500,000 and a consolidated 
endowment fund of $2,308,849.65. The 
student body had increased in number 
from 37 to 929 and the teaching force 
from I to 31. The end of the century 
found Denison University, co-educational, 
progressive, and in the very first rank of 
denominational educational institutions not 
only in Ohio but in the entire country. 

Mr. Shepardson’s book presents in detail 
the very interesting history of this institu- 
tion from its inception to the close of its 
first century. 

C. B. GALBREATH 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Revolt against the Intellect,” by Walter 
Von Hollander, Living Age, March, 
1932. 

This translation from the Vossische Zei- 

tung, the Berlin Liberal Daily, offers the 
interesting point of view that unhappiness 
and intellectual dominance are inextricably 
bound together. 
The revolt against the intellect is a revolt in 
behalf of the creative forces of life against the 
merely regulating forces, against the limita- 
tions of the brain, against the political and eco- 
nomic systems, which are trying to exercise 
absolute dominion over men. The revolt 
against the intellect is directed against all 
super human absolutes that are trying to take 
the place of life. 

The intellect stunts growth of creative 
physical powers through a brilliant en- 
couragement of the foes which drives them 
to excess, results in satiety, and terminates 
with defeat. 


“Portrait of an Intellectual,” by John R. 

Tunis, Harpers, March, 1932. 

A newspaperman has written a delight- 
fully biting portrait of the professional edu- 
cator, who “is not a high brow and does 
not pretend to be,” who is no “cultural 
dilettante,” who is so busy receiving hon- 
orary degrees when he travels abroad that 
he has never seen the Sainte Chapelle, who 
is in great demand as a speaker for alumni 
meetings where a “plain straightforward 
talk with nothing academic or intellectual 
about it” is better received than on the 
campus. 

The “educationist” pictured by Mr. 
Tunis is James Roswell Raymond, A.B., 
A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc., Dean of the School 
of Education of the University of East 
Dakota, member of innumerable educa- 
tional societies, author of articles in also 
uncounted professional magazines, and 
consultant for many and various business 
concerns who appreciate and heavily pay 
for the services of an “intellectual” adviser. 


v 


The writer’s scorn is in some cases so 
sharp as to almost prick through the sur- 
face of pseudo-praise—the merciless satire 
leaves no doubt in the readers’ mind as to 
the real sentiments of Mr. Tunis. 


“Free Air,” by James Rorty, Nation, 

March 9, 1932. 

This “strictly imaginary educational 
broadcast,” as the subtitle indicates, is a 
mock attack on the Fess bill, phrased at 
first in deepest, heaviest sarcasm, but, with 
increasing vehemence, emerging at the end 
from even a semblance of satire. It is an 
unveiled attack on the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, its policy toward educational 
broadcasting, and the position of the Com- 
mission as outlined by one of its spokesmen, 
Commissioner Harold A, LaFount. 

Mr. Rorty charges that the ears and 
minds of the American people are being 
offered for sale and that only through such 
means as the Fess bill will educational 
broadcasting be able to hold its position or 
gain new strength. This bill will “prepare 
the ground for the recapture by the people 
of the free air which they have never 
legally surrendered.” 


“The University and the Leisure of To- 
morrow,” by Arthur E. Ruark, Pitts- 
burgh Record, February—March, 1932. 
A good point, or at least a good use, for 

the financial depression is suggested by a 

professor of physics who says that in this 

“enforced breathing space . . . it may be 

wise to take stock of ourselves and all our 

works.” ‘Two phases of economic life are 
adding new responsibilities to the burden of 
the universities: shorter working hours as 

a result of the mechanization of industry 

and the increased routine work as a result 

of the integration of industry. 

Mr. Ruark declares that personally he 
would have no objection to pulling a lever 
all day long, provided he had to do it only 
six months out of the year and could spend 
the other six months in any way he chose, 
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Bett er than any- 
body else, you know 
what you want to read about 


Whatever your chief professional 
interests may be, new and helpful 
articles about them are always easy 
to find. 


To find the best articles upon 
any educational subject, consult the 
EDUCATION INDEX in your 
nearest public, college, or school 
library. It is a monthly subject 
index to the contents of leading 
educational magazines, including 
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The library will probably 
have just the magazine 
you wish, new or old. If 
not, we can supply them 
promptly and reasonably 


Periodicals Department 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Compilers and publishers of indexes 
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unhampered by financial worries. Avoca- 
tions, interests, then, will increasingly find 
their fulfillment in leisure time. Thus the 
university will be more and more obliged 
to develop facilities for adult education in 
order to supply this interest. 

Three types of courses are suggested: 
broad professional courses; courses with a 
cultural, artistic, or human-interest value; 
and courses of graduate grade with oppor- 
tunities for research. In the first field, 
books as agents of self-training will in- 
crease in importance. Universities will be 
able to offer some courses to fill the broad 
technical requests, but out-of-hours courses 
by large corporations will relieve the uni- 
versities of giving the diverse industrial 
courses which will be required. “A uni- 
versity cannot hope to reflect in its cur- 
riculum all the economic activities of the 
communities it serves.” 

Mr. Ruark believes that there will be 
an even greater demand for cultural 
courses than for technical ones. 


In so far as a man finds art and poetry and 
religion in his daily work, I call him for- 
tunate; I have no quarrel with Ais philosophy, 
but how pitifully small is the number of those 
who have the opportunity for such satisfaction! 
For most of us, the job must remain a means 
to an end, and we must seek our solace in out- 
of-hours creative activity, and in contemplat- 
ing our mighty heritage of science, art, and 
literature. 


A nation which “throbs with the spirit 
of research” is part of the vision which Mr. 
Ruark portrays, a condition which will 
oblige the universities to provide for the 
creative activities of their alumni. 


The university is the logical place for research 
on those broad basic problems whose solutions 
require cooperation between men of widely 
different aptitudes and interests. For such 
activities there is a definite economic and 
social justification, and the potentialities in 
tomorrow’s leisure are beyond measure. Will 
the universities accept the challenge? 
Frances KirKPATRICK 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF LINCOLN STEFFENS 


‘*A book destined to be a classic’’ 


WELL-KNOWN educator has declared that no student should 
be graduated from an American college without first having 
read this remarkable Autobiography. By the same token he might have 
urged it upon the reading list of every college professor and adminis- 


trator. 


Here are some of the observations of the reviewers. 





This book deserves a place beside 
The Education of Henry Adams as 
an American document . . . a book 
to study and ponder. Especially should 
it be studied by young men, for the 
wisdom of Steffens at sixty-five should 
be in the possession of every young man 
of twenty who faces the world today. 
—C. HarTLey Grattan, Forum. 





A book filled with meat, alive on 
every page, clean-cut in its portraits of 
men and its recital of events... . 
There are two lives in this book—that 
of Lincoln Steffens, told with candor 
and courage, and that of the growing, 
expanding, throbbing America of the 
last thirty years—Harry Hansen, 
New York World Telegram. 


A human wizard wrote this book. It 
hasn’t a garrulous page. One-half of 
it is vital current history. Its story is 
about a California boy who was a horse 
trainer, studied in European universi- 
ties, edited a New York newspaper, 
and became a great reporter. It is one 
of those peculiar books which we know 
in our time is destined to be a classic. 
It rebukes the godly and the ungodly 
of our age, often with laughter, and it 
is never guilty of the first of the seven 
sins, which is pride—Cari Sanp- 
BURG. 








There are one or two books a season 
which no intelligent person can afford 
to miss: Mr. Steffens’ is one of them.— 
R. L. Durrus, The New York Times 


Book Review. 





He has succeeded in writing one of 
the most trenchant and provocative 
biographies that has come from the 
press in years. . . . Certainly every- 
one interested in the social and political 
evolution of American society must of 
necessity read Mr. Steffens’ most dra- 
matic, readable, and significant story of 
the times—W. H. Cowxrey, The 
Journal of Higher Education. 








JournaL or HicHErR Epucation 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Please mail me a copy of The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. 


Enclosed find $3.75. 
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THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


are the delight of all booklovers, especially 
those who have suffered shrinkage of the 
pocketbook. Priced at only 80 cents per vol- 
ume and offering a selection of over 400 
titles, this series is finding new champions 
every day. Christopher Morley writes: 
“There is no conceivable substitute for the 
WORLD’S CLASSICS. In editorial choice 
and in compact physique these are luggage 
for posterity. They are the Gold Standard, 
and no spiritual financier can suspend them.” 


Write for the new catalogue to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION AT 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


By RALPH W. TYLER 
and others 


Members of the Departments of Botany, 
Zedlogy, Chemistry, and Geography of Ohio 
State University have devised and used ob- 
jective tests to measure other phases of 
learning and information gathering. 

Ready April 1 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 
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THE PERSONNEL 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
INDEX 
By W. H. COWLEY 


Ready reference to the best of the avail- 
able literature on such personnel problems 
as counseling, admissions, placement, and 
guidance is the ultimate aim of “The Per- 
sonnel Bibliographical Index.” The organi- 
zation of the volume provides easy and 
quick access to the literature of personnel. 


Price $4.00 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 


EDUCATION ON 
THE AIR, 1931 


Edited by 
JOSEPHINE H. MacLATCHY 


In the speeches given during the Second 
Institute of Education by Radice and in the 
discussions which followed them, the status 
of education by radio is interpreted by 
radio administrators and educators. 


$3.00 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 
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TEACHER SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND IN OHIO 


By EARL W. ANDERSON 
and RICHARD R. FOSTER 


There are many teachers without posi- 
tions. The facts regarding the oversupply 
of teachers in the elementary and in the 
secondary schools of Ohio are scrutinized 
by the authors, and some interpretation of 
the underlying causes is attempted. 


$2.00 
Ready March 15 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 








